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ABSTRACT 



These eight conference papers discuss adult learning, 
instructional theory, and related issues in research 
and practice. Focusing on processes of educational 
change, the first paper considers how experienced 
teachers, educational theorists, and researchers pos- 
sessing empirically tested knowledge can cooperate in 
program planning. The next paper reviews the adult 
instruction literature, then offers some generaliza- 
tions, and closes with an exposition of the author's 
theory of instructional transactions or interactions. 
Another examines broad educational strategies in terms 
of social games — learned cultural sequences -- which 
create communication networks conducive to various 
kinds of learning. Next, adult educators are offered 
guidelines for competing more effectively for funds 
and program support. In another paper, Malcolm 
Knowles argues the importance of the emerging field 
of andragogy (the science of helping adults learn) 
and suggests implications for adult learning environ- 
ments. The next two look toward a differential psy- 
chology of adult learning and adjustment potential, 
and indicate how adult educators might apply exist- 
ing knowledge in motivating and working with adults 
and in choosing appropriate overall strategies. Final- 
ly, consideration is given to administrative respon- 
sibility for effective, relevant instruction. 
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PREFACE 



The ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult Education is making available the papers 
presented at the 1970 University of Wisconsin Summer Adult Education Confer- 
ence so that they might reach a broader spectrum of adult educators. The 
enthusiastic response to the 1969 conference papers dealing with "self con- 
cept in adult education" prompted us to assist in the dissemination of the 
1970 Conference papers. While these annual conferences provide a forum for 
dialogues about adult education, they deserve a wider audience than the 
actual conference participants, especially since they are designed to exam- 
ine issues at the frontiers of adult education. 

For the longest time, one of the problems in the field of adult education has 
been the wide gulf between the researcher and practitioner. Now, slowly, the 
gap is being bridged with documents such as these emanating from the Wisconsin 
Summer Adult Education Conferences, constituting an important contribution to 
the field by combining research findings with concrete implications for the 
practitioner. 

For the most part, these papers required little editing. We have added ref- 
erences from the ERIC/AE collection and sir J abstracts by way of supple- 
mentary bibliographies to aid the reader ir. <us search for further information. 

Many documents mentioned in the bibliographies are available from regular pub- 
lishing sources; others may be purchased in inexpensive microfiche or hard 
copy reproductions from the ERIC Document Reproduction Service (EDRS). Please 
read carefully the note on availability of documents on page 118. 

To be informed of the latest literature on adult education (and other areas of 
education) we recommend a regular scanning of the two abstract journals of the 
ERIC system --Research in Education and Current Index to Journals in Education 



both now widely available in education libraries, universities, and school 
systems. 



RESEARCH IN EDUCATION 
Superintendent of Documents 
U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D. C. 20402 

($21 a year domestic; $26.25 a year outside the U.S.A.) 



CURRENT INDEX TO JOURNALS IN EDUCATION 
CCM Information Corporation 
909 Third Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 

($34 for 12 monthly issues) 

To insure adequate coverage of current documents in adult education, ERIC/AE 
needs your help. Be sure to send two copies (suitable for reproduction) of 
reports and other materials you or your agency produce (whether published or 
not) for input into the ERIC system. Send to: 



ERIC CLEARINGHOUSE ON ADULT EDUCATION 
107 Roney Lane 
Syracuse, New York 13210 

Our thanks are due to the University of Wisconsin Joint Office for Study, Re- 
search and Development in Adult Education and University Extension and the 1970 
Conference Committee for providing us with these papers: Sara Steele, Chairman, 
Russell Robinson, Robert Schadt, John Thompson. 



Also, we are grateful to the Adult Education Association of the U. S. A. for 
making this publication more easily available. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Here are the eight papers on adult instruction and learning which were 
presented at the 1970 University of Wisconsin Sumner Adult Education Confer 
ences. Those of us who attended the conferences probably assimilated only 
a small portion of their content during the sessions. Now, with the edited 
papers in our hands, we have the opportunity of 

(1) exploring the ideas of each of the eight major speakers 
in more detail 



(2) comparing, contrasting, and combining the ideas of two or 
more speakers 

(3) examining our own beliefs about learning and instruction in 
light of the ideas presented 

These papers require more than a quick reading. Most of us will have to 
do a good deal of chewing because many of the points are not easy to grasp. 

The papers recognize that the process of helping adults to learn is a complex 
process. We delude ourselves if we think we can find a magic set of six steps 
or a foolproof formula for easy instruction. 

Instead of a simple recipe we need a sound philosophy and theory about 
the process of adult education. We need a framework that we can use in re- 
lating ideas such as those presented in these papers to experience. 

After you have reviewed the eight papers — gotten reacquainted with the 
ideas that you heard or newly acquainted with the presentations that you 
missed — you may want to examine them in terms of your own underlying frame- 
work and may want to sort ideas from various papers into slots in that frame- 
work. The papers are presented in the order in which they were given. 

The Madison conference papers (Thelen, Thompson, Macdonald, Zeidler) ex- 
plore developments in instructional theory. The Milwaukee conference papers 
(Knowles, McClusky, Apps, Borger) examine theory and research about the adult 
learner. In each sequence, the first three papers focus closely on the assign 
ed topic, the fourth paper expands the discussion to a larger area — opera- 
tionalizing strategies, Zeidler; administering instruction, Borger. 

Their use to you, however, may go beyond the original design of the con- 
ferences. You are free to reorder them or to reorder parts of them, tracing 
patterns which have the most relevance to your own needs. 



For example, if you are primarily interested in how to guide instruction, 
you will want to turn first to Macdonald's paper which discusses open and closed 
strategies (p. 53) apd categorizes educational approaches into the following 
types: information giving, mastery, discovery or inquiry, and clarification. 

You will want to explore Apps' guidelines for effective learning (pp. 100-101) 
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and the three models he sketches ('pp. 101-104). 

If your first interest •*$ that of learning more about the adult as a 
learner, you will want to turn directly to Knowles and McClusky. Knowles 
discusses the aspects of the adult which require a different approach for 
instruction -- in particular, the effect of self concept, experience, and 
the time perspective of the adult. McClusky describes how the power-load 
ratio affects the adult's performance. But it is not enough to understand 
the learner. You must also examine what you really believe about man's 
ability. Borger quotes Gordon's comparison of the effects of the belief 
of a Newtonian type vs. belief in an Einsteinian type(pp. 113-114). Thomp- 
son underlines the importance of what the instructor believes about himself 
and his learners (pp. 36-37). 

If your major concern is learning more about how one builds frameworks 
—either established theory for a field or a working framework to guide one's 
own efforts — you may want to start with Thompson's presentation of the el- 
ements of his own framework (pp. 36-38) and then read the first part of his 
paper which presents some of the qualities that a framework should have (pp.29- 
30) and an assessment of the state of instructional theory in adult education. 
You will then want to turn to Thelen's paper and explore the roles of intui- 
tive knowledge, universal propositions, and warranted knowledge in establish- 
ing such a framework (pp. 1-4). 

It becomes very clear from the Various papers that the specific teacher- 
student relationship at any given point in time is only the peak of the ice- 
berg. The specific interaction is inmeshed in the total individual and the 
systems that he is involved with. Macdonald puts teaching into a different 
focus as he refers to it as a game in the sense that it is a learned cultural 
sequence characterized by: roles, rules, goals, rituals, language, and val- 
ues (pp. 46-49). Systems affecting the teaching-learning transaction are 
dealt with by Thelen as he illustrates how the educational trialogue takes 
place in the development of theoretical frameworks (pp. 5-26). Zeidler dis- 
cusses the political aspects of systemic relationships and Borger discusses 
the role of administration. 

After you have finished your exploration of a given pattern as it may 
appear in the various papers, you may want to go back and consider certain 
ideas and see whether you accept them. For example, how do you react to 
Knowles' statement that adult educators are hamstrung by concepts (p.71 and 
methods of traditional education of children? To Apps' assertions that (1) 
the aim of adult learning is inaccurate, (2) adult educators are more con- 
cerned with means rather than ends, and (3) young adults will bring a new 
perspective to adult learning(pp. 97-100) ? To Zeidler's belief that the 
aim of education must be to educate people to the responsible use of power 
( p. 63) ? To Thompson's assertion that adult education has trapped itself in 
a contradiction of major proportions(p. 36)? 

The Summer Adult Education Conference is an annual event sponsored by the 
Joint Office for Study, Research and Development in Adult Education and Uni- 
versity Extension at the University of Wisconsin. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL TRIALOGUE 



HERBERT A. THELEN 

A trialogue is a dialogue with three parti cipants--or it might be three 
simultaneous dialogues. The first participant is the professional, experi- 
enced educator. It is customary to say that his knowledge and theories are 
intuitive , meaning that their validity is untested. An experienced practi- 
tioner hopefully already knows who he is so he doesn't have to use class 
time to find that out. He is free to do the educational job. Such persons 
may have a lot of wisdom. They are artists whose art is realized through 
acting on hunches, and these hunches are often better than the suggestions 
of graduate students who have no experience but much “theory." 

My prototype of the experienced practitioner is Miss P., a teacher of 35 
years service. I remember talking to Miss P. on the first day of her first 
grade class. I said, "Well here it is, the first day, noon. You have 
already had the class three hours, so I suppose you already know who will 
learn to read first and who will take longest to learn to read?" She said, 
"Oh, sure," so I said, "Fine, let's make a list." We made the list, and a 
year later I ran across it. It took awhile for me to figure out what it was; 
then I went and checked with her. She had guessed right on the tops and 
bottoms, but had interchanged a few in the middle. She had a kind of intu- 
itive knowledge that first day that our reading clinic, with all its diag- 
nostic batteries, could well envy. When asked how she knew, she said it 
was from watching the kids. On further probing, she admitted that the play- 
ground was the most informative setting; on further probing, it was related 
to tree-climbing. The ones who just went up and down the tree and had fun 
would be the ones to read first. Those who cowered at the bottom and those 
with "low energy" would be the ones to read last. Maybe the clinic should 
make a tree-climbing test for reading readiness. 

Experienced, unconflicted practitioners, then, are processors of raw experi- 
ence— and some of it is pretty raw. They are the first line of attack; 
they represent the level where the human nervous system comes in direct inter- 
active contact with the world (Figure 1). Something happens in that nervous 
system— memory, awareness, affect, and thought processes—and some of what 
happens can be articulated with some degree of accuracy. 

A group of practitioners can usually agree relatively rapidly on criteria 
they think a good program would meet. Their conclusions just "feel right" — 
meaning that they join with, and reduce tensions from, their own experiences. 

The second kind of person in the trialogue would be a special kind of theo- 
rist. I might call him an educator or perhaps a philosopher. He is the guy 
who can talk to professionals and try to tease out the germinal truth from 
among the ideas that they are partial to. What is really essential or un- 
usual among the things the practitioner seems to have "got hold of"? Let 




Figure 1 - The Educative Trial o gue 



me give an exan.pl e or two. Take programmed learning. It contains, and dem- 
onstrates with great clarity, imbedded in a lot of nonsense, one seed that 
is universally valid: the idea of feedback. In programmed learning, you 

can see feedback in operation. You can see what it does, the conditions un- 
der which it works, etc. Our metatheorist, then, looks for the spirit, the 
germ, the seed which for the practitioner too often remains obscured and 
camouflaged under a smoke screen of procedures, rituals, curriculum doc- 
trines, and personal biases. 

Consider another example. I remember watching closed-circuit TV many years 
ago when it was new and shiny. I wondered what was the point. What good is 
it to put the teacher in one room and the class in another? Yet it seemed 
to work pretty well in the sense that the class was attentive and productive. 
I wondered if there was something to the notion of not having two-way com- 
munication all the time. Is it possible to have too much communication or 
too rich communication? The germinal idea, then,was that maybe there is a 
certain quality of richness or completeness of communication that is appro- 
priate for different purposes. So we tried having an algebra teacher teach 
algebra by telephone--which restricts communication even more than TV. He 
came up with the conclusion that he had never taught better. 

Or take the business of tutoring, where underachieving predelinquents in the 
fifth or sixth grades tutor much younger children. This is one of the few 
things thought great by everyone who has tried it. They may not be able to 
demonstrate any results, but there is some germinal, essential thing that 
everyone responds to. This essential element seems to be an increase in 
self-esteem of the underachiever. 

The metatheoriest is a prober, a gqy who talks to the practitioner and 
looks beneath parochial enthusiasms for underlying germinal features that 
are fundamental. He knows that the procedures by which a basic value is 
achieved in one particular setting might not work at all in another, so he 
tries to elevate the practitioner's experience of a particular instance to 
the level of propositions; he then tries to imagine alternative ways to 
achieve the same essential result. The metatheoretical proposition is thus 
a bridge between a particular experience and a whole flock of equally use- 
ful, potenti al experiences. Such propositions guide inquiry. They tell the 
questions to ask and the terms in which the answer is to be sought. 

The third participant is the researcher-scholar, somebody who has at his 
fingertips a store of clear-cut, formulated, warranted knowledge— ideas em- 
pirically tested through research. The most useful research reports are 
well written; they could qualify as literature. One gets from them a feel- 
ing for what the research experience was. One can visualize the phenomena 
and has confidence that the data symbolize and index what happened. The 
"research contribution" is not a bunch of abstract principles isolated from 
situations; it is the presentation of relationships between language and ex- 
perience in carefully studied situations. Research is useful when its out- 
come is the formulation cf analogues. Consider, for example, the classic 
Lewin-Lippit-White research on group atmospheres, which compared democratic, 
autocratic, and laissez-faire leadership in groups. The concluding general- 
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izations were meaningful because it was easy to form a clear picture of what 
happened in those groups. But lists of "five basic principles" apart from 
situations tend to be ambiguous, empty, and highly forgettable. In scanning 
the "research literature," one looks for reports of whole incidents. One 
"understands" a piece of research when he appreciates how the vocabulary, the 
testing instruments, and the intervention techniques form a pattern. The 
researcher that the metatheorist needs is not merely an abstractor. He is a 
knowledgeable person who knows the details of the experiment as well as its 
findings. 

Referring to the arrows in Figure 1, the metatheorist seeks patterns and 
essences within the intuitive knowledge reported by the practitioner; he asks 
shrewd questions that compel reflective thinking by the practitioner. Thus, 
if a practitioner is keen on "group dynamics," you say to him, "What happens 
to the individual?" and if his bag is individualized instruction, you say 
to him, "What is the use of the group?" 

The researcher also needs the professional. The professional looks at the 
experimental studies and reacts to their relevance, partial utility, and 
nonsense; he provides reality testing (at least) of the communicability— 
and often of the wisdom— of experimental studies. The professional has 
ideas about which variables will pay off, where the shoe pinches, and what 
kinds of data may seem best to tell the story. 

The metatheorist proposes to the researcher questions and propositions that 
need exploration. The researcher replies, "Look, I cannot work at that very 
general level. I have to look at your propositions in terms of kids of a 
certain age, with particular kinds of objectives, etc." The res^-rcher 
feeds back constraints within which questions will have to be answered. He 
challenges the metatheorist to bring them down to earth a little more, break 
them down to an investigatable form under ^esearchable conditions. 

But there is an element missing from this cozy triad: the program planner. 

He is right in the center. Somebody has to see the trial ogue whole; he has 
to transcend the boundaries of the three roles. He must have sympathy, em- 
pathy, and competence with all three in relation to each other so that he 
can sense which of the three should be called on next. To achieve integra- 
tion among demonstrable facts, orientation to what is important in education 
and life and feeling for phenomena requires internalization of the trialogue 
and of strategies for coordinating the three kinds of contribution. This 
spirit or ethos of an enterprise cannot be captured alone in the principles 
of the researcher, the emotional biases of the practitioner, or the sense of 
universality of the metatheorist. The spirit, the quality that makes a tria- 
logue "meaningful" is a property of its wholeness, not a summation of its 
ingredients. 

(For those who wonder where "theory" fits into this paradigm, I would reply 
that the practitioner has intuitive theory, the researcher has empirically 
based theory, and the metatheorist has dialectical or propositional theory.) 
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From Practical Experience to Universal Questions 

Let us now illustrate the interaction between the practitioner and the meta- 
theorist-philosopher. Oneway to go about this is to ask the practitioner 
to say what was important or exciting about the experiences that he judges 
"successful," as compared implicitly or explicitly with those he considers 
"unsuccessful." If a team of practitioners has, over a long period of time, 
hammered out a successful program, they may have a fair agreement on what 
they thought were the essential features that account for or constitute the 
program's success. The metatheorist would then look at these features and 
try to identify germinal, universal qualities, divorced from their particular 
surroundings. 

Such formulations can be found for successful elementary teacher preparation 
programs, radical schools, and adult education programs. Of the latter, a 
major success story seems to be that of the Agriculutral Extension program. 

In Figure 2, I have copied the formulation by M.L. Wilson, writing in Land 
Policy Review for Fall , 1944, and quoted in a book by C. Harley Crattan 
called In Quest of Knowledge , page 206. I have rearranged the items, but the 
words and headings are Wilson's. He presents five major features. On the 
left side of the table, the first block, which Wilson calls "Cooperation," 
has to do with the three levels of government and with the community. But 
what is the important notion underlying these details? In the next block 
of three, "Democratic Use of Applied Science" says that the clients will 
have some choice about whether to accept or reject parts of the program. 
"Participation" shows that the roles of the participants are not all alike 
and are certainly not confined to the traditional "learner" role. They in- 
volve taking some responsibility for making the program work. And "Grass- 
Roots Organization" suggests that some of the power and responsibility for 
thinking about the program is located within the clients themselves. Finally 
the fifth point, about "Variation of Methods," implies availability of a 
wide variety of teaching methods as needed to reach everybody. 

Reflecting on these points and comparing them with similar analyses, I look 
for the germinal questions which are answered by these described features of 
this particular program. 

The broad question answered by the information about levels of goverment and 
community seems to me to be "What part of the world ( i . e. , what universe) 
must we be concerned with in thinking about and developing the program?" Sub 
questions would ask about complexity , suggested by the fact that there are 
different levels of ages, etc.; about the imbeddedness of activities of each 
part within the whole complex system; and about whether the parts complement 
each other and make the system complete or self-sufficient. I wonder whether 
or how the inclusion of so many levels relates to success. I propose that 
the more different groups are functionally involved in a program, the more 
s tab! e it will be and the more dialogue there will have to be about its pur- 
poses--both useful conditions for survival. 

Letting people have choice "according to their own wishes and needs," giving 
them bigger roles, and inviting their "sponsorship" makes the program seem 
vital and energetic. The energy for learning and for operating the system 
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Figure 2— AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION PROGRAM 



has to come from people who have something on their minds or who, as we say, 
are "motivated." I have seen systems in which the bull sessions are lively, 
but the thinking about what to do is dead. Such systems fail. One must have 
the system vital in all its parts. The broad question is not confined to 
motivation of individuals; it also refers to the conflicts and driving forces 
within groups as parts of the system and with the stimulus-value of demands 
from the outside itself that each group must deal with. What circumstances, 
then, are counted on to make the system go? And will it be an active, ener- 
getic, and adaptive affair, or a dreary, routine, ritualistic, and empty 
enterprise? 

Closely connected to these questions is the query: How is the system inter- 
nalized? In order to perform in the various described roles, their incumbents 
will have to know what the program is all about and how their roles fit into 
the whole picture— the typical understandings not required in the role of 
"student." People are expected to cooperate voluntarily, and therefore they 
have to know how the system operates and how it incorporates within its op- 
eration the gamut of thoughts, feelings, and performances of individuals. 
Understandings of this sort translate participatory action into conceptual 
models. When the participants encounter other programs, their mental model 
of the Agricultural Extension program will assist them to know what to expect 
and how to conduct themselves. 

Finally, "Variation of Method According to Needs" raises for me the general 
question, "How does the system maintain itself?" What are the kinds of in- 
ternal accommodations through which it stays responsive to changing partici- 
pants and social conditions? As programs become institutionalized, they are 
in danger of becoming too rigid to change, and one group after another drops 
out. The antidote is to elicit and build on conflict and disaffection, to 
legitimize these as driving forces within the system. Under the question of 
maintenance, I have shown some related terms: to maintain a "steady state," 

so that it can process a wide variety of inputs from people without being 
disrupted; to resolve conflicts between forces in the system that tend to 
make it fly apart (toward individualization) and forces that tend to compress 
it together (toward group or institutional purpose). For the system to be 
responsive, it must strike a balance between these forces. If only un- 
thought-out emotional expressions (individualistic) are to be kosher in this 
group, then everybody who wants to think is discriminated against and vice 
versa. Skilled leadership, informed by diagnosis, is required to keep emo- 
tion, action, and thought in balance and thus to keep the system responsive 
and receptive to further ideas, thoughts, and feelings. 

Thus, as a metatheorist studying practitioner statements from Agricultural 
Extension and other programs, I come up with four questions worth asking of 
alj_ systems: What is the scope and completeness of the system— defining the 

universe? How vital is it— dead, active, or hyperactive? How is it inter- 
nalized by participants— can they help make it work through self-disciplined 
effort or must they be driven? How is it steered— how are its dynamic forces 
balanced one against another in such a way as to keep the whole thing recep- 
tive, open, stable, and vital? 
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The Parts of the System 



The metatheorist, having posed such questions, begins to talk with the re- 
searcher-scholar in the effort to discover the terms in which his broad 
questions might be anwsered. From such discussion and reading, it seems to 
me that there are three kinds of terms (Figure 3) which almost by common con- 
sent can be regarded as fundamental ingredients of systems. One term is 
role; another is organizational form— the organizational setting or group in 
which each role is played; and the third is the subculture, which is the 
elaborated rationale for roles and their organizational milieu. 

The experiences of researchers suggest three major roles. The Interpersonal 
role is actuated when persons seek each other voluntarily to deal with their 
own personal problems and anxieties— and progress from vague apprehension, 
fear, and doubt to a more public awareness and articulation of what they 
think and feel. One is in the Producer role when he actually seeks the means 
to achieve some end product or devel npmental process. The Citizen role, 
much abused in recent years, has never really fully caught on because it has 
always been mainly the prerogative of the Establishment. It is concerned with 
maintaining in the social order enough predictability and dependability that 
the other roles and their functions can be carried out. It has to do with 
maintinaing societal purposes, preventing chaos, and developing expectations, 
boundaries, and supports for activity. 

With regard to the second term, the organizational form or kind of group 
within which the roles are found, friends (interpersonal role) come together 
in friendship or psyche groups; producers inhabit working teams, production 
units, project groups, and committees; and the role of citizen is perhaps 
most fully activated in a legislative assembly which considers the welfare of 
the whole society— reaching and enforcing agreement about the control of 
space, facilities, language, customs, etc. as required to keep the society 
in good health. 

The third term, subculture, emerges with the insight that all working teams — 
production units, for example— operate on somewhat the same set of basic 
assumptions about the nature of production; about how to go about inventing 
the means to implement desired ends; about the uses of data to check and 
select among alternatives; about the diagnosis of experiences as a basis for 
hunches; and about the whole methodology of inquiry, reconnaissance, or action- 
research. In addition, there are philosophical assumptions, ) r adispositions, 
and traditions which support production and which organize a very large back- 
log of internalized experience and knowledge thcit can be drawn on. The man- 
ager of a department in a motor company can talk to the manager of a union 
very easily because they both work in, and draw on, the same subculture, with 
the same understandings and alternative concepts about the management of 
men, the ways to differentiate among roles, etc. In spite of ideological 
differences, union and corporation managers share much the same know-how. In 
fact, I know of one training program to develop union leadership that was 
wrecked because as soon as the trainees were well enough trained (at the 
union's expense) in management skills; they were offered, and accepted, 
managerial jobs in industry. 
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Figure 3 - Three Subcultures 



A producer in one team can understand production in many other teams, even 
those in foreign countries; but he may not understand or act effectively in 
the role of friend or citizen, for these have their own separate subcultures. 

Educators have so far failed to realize that it is as part of the cultural 
context for role and organizational functioning that subject matter makes its 
connection to life. The managerial -productive subculture contains our know- 
ledge of science and technology. This subculture also contains,much less 
explicitly, traditions, lore, common practices, and horseback common sense. 

A person cannot become effective in a role only through reading that which is 
explicit in books; he also must somehow assimilate a great deal of cultural 
"content" that is not written down, but which is nonetheless influential. 

In short, he must master not knowledge alone, but a subculturally defined 
way of life, many of whose features are handed down as from practitioner to 
apprentice or from master teacher to student teacher. 

These terms— role, organizational form, and subculture--are ones that a so- 
cial-science-oriented metatheorist might identify. To him, a complete sys- 
tem would be one whose functioning required the individual to perform in the 
interpersonal role, in the producer role, and in the citizen role, all three. 
If only one is required, as in some misbegotten sensitivity groups, many 
resources for individuals are denied; I can show you theoretically why such 
a system cannot last for very long--unless, of course, it becomes a police 
state. If the person is only in the producer role, as those who are trying 
to apply technology to education would appear to advocate, he will not be- 
come educated, because the system provides too meager a context for the 
student to learn knowledge in such a way that he can use it later. And 
those for whom classroom management is the major dimension tend to keep the 
kid in the citizen role— and to collapse that into an opportunity for cheap 
moralizing along the lines of "don't spit on the floor because if everybody 
did it, it would cause a flood." It takes all these roles together, within 
the same organization (classroom, school), to comprehend the complete func- 
tioning person. 

So far, I have not mentioned the individual, except as he is represented by 
quasi -public behaviors in roles and organizations. The part not so rep- 
resented is private and is not to be penetrated directly. It is inside the 
person and it cannot be torn apart, shredded up, or exercised a bit at a 
time through practice exercises. The core of the person is partially re- 
vealed through his performance in roles, and it is through these roles— and 
his need to find integration among them— that the private person is "reached." 

The Varieties of Systems 

Role, organization, and subculture are within the system. But now I can 
ask: What kinds of different systems, all of which have these properties, 
are there? 

Figure 4 displays a variety of systems. I suppose the largest system 
would be conceptual: the notion of a world utopia. Next we identify the 

variety of societies: those that have a traditional -historical togetherness, 
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Organizational Systems 
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Working parties - producer 
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Individual: Personality System - Integration 
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Figure 4— SYSTEMS GLOSSARY 



a sense of national, ethnic, religious, class, (etc.) solidarity; the insti- 
tutional ones, such as churches which, wherever they are, develop similar 
characteristics and a common subculture; and extended networks, such as pro- 
fessional associations. Then there are accidental or ecological systems, as 
when people living in a neighborhood have to develop common agreements about 
how to use their common space- -streets, playgrounds, official services, etc. 
Then there are the tribes, gangs, and clubs, which respond to interpersonal 
needs, but develop the features of full-feldged organizations. These soci- 
eties are systems that evolve naturally. The roles are not sharply defined 
and legislation is by implicit agreements which are drafted into, rather than 
consciously developed from, formulated alternatives. The subcultures are 
often pluralistic, with unresolved conflicts and potential options; thus, 
there are some resources available for change. 

As teachers and administrators, we are more concerned with the next 
smaller kind of system: the organization-- more in a particular school, not 
in the generic school. The particular school might be a storefront school, 
typically going out of business after eighteen months; the forum school, 
existing to keep controversy alive; the microsociety, which is complete and 
highly adaptive; the factory school, which lives on its habits; and the ghetto 
system, which can be maintained only by force (or the threat of force) from 
the "outside." At any rate, whatever the nature of a single school, we shall 
consider it to be composed, as the table shows, of subparts— formal assembly, 
working party, psyche-groups — and the three roles that go with these. 

Although levels three and four are the intervention points, management has to 
understand that every educational institution is imbedded in a community 
which, in turn, is imbedded in larger societies , so that the systems nest 
within each other and even the smallest group receives influences from all 
those larger systems witjiin which it is imbedded. This imbeddedness makes 
available the resources of the larger societies, and the stability of the 
organizational system depends on the kind and quality of its functional re- 
lationship to those containing societies. 

We can conceive smaller systems such as organs and molecules, but I put them 
in just for fun. But the four basic questions — of completeness, vitality, 
internalization, and balance-can be asked of all these systems, from the 
^conceptual world to the single molecule. 

With respect to human systems (at least), I have said we must look at the 
three subcultures with their appropriate organizations and roles. Moving on 
(from structure to process), we must think about activities, for life in a 
system is a sequence of activities. A major question is: How do you tell 
when to move up or down, from one subculture to another? The tensions be- 
tween the subcultures— the need to reconcile assumptions and attitudes from 
one to the other— drives a great deal of learning. Thus one cannot act fully 
and completely (purely) like a friend when his major functional responsibil- 
ity is that of producer. One has to learn when to put the emphasis on each 
and how to meld them in mixed or rich activities. The fact that as a produc- 
er I get very impatient because society will not support me or places its 
boundaries too close in, so that I cannot make use of my know-how, creates 
tensions. And I have to be able to carry ipy grievance from the productive 



to the citizen subculture, translating it from technical to societal levels 
or frames of reference. 

Besides moving from one subculture to another within a system, it is also » 
possible to move from one system to another within the same subculture. 

Figure 5 proposes that it will be inadequate to think only of the school in 
isolation. The students and teachers live in the neighborhood and they 
bring the neighborhood subcultures into the school; thus, the subcultural 
system of neighborhood and school overlap. Then, one can imagine the com- 
munity as a larger system which overlaps both school and neighborhood sys- 
tems and, finally, of the even larger societies which contain them. The 
overlapping containing systems provide constraints on the school because 
their values have to be taken into account with the school, and yet the 
school has little direct influence on the larger society. We shall have to 
consider transactions between systems as well as between cultures within one 
system. Figure 5 is a grid on which one might plot all the kinds of trans- 
actions that our metatheory allows for. 

The Adaptive Dynamic Cycle 

The smallest intelligible universe for understanding a system must contain 
interactions within the system and transactions between the system and its 
actual or internalized environment of containing, overlapping, and adjacent 
systems. The minimum set of processes that can be dynamic and self-cor- 
recting through feedback would have to involve two subcultural levels and 
two systems. There are three possible basic, minimum, dynamic cycles. 

They are shown on Figure 6. Two of the cycles, those involving the inter- 
personal culture, I have labeled the "climatic" and the "generative." These 
are dynamic, these have vitality and driving force. The "instrumental" 
cycle, connecting the productive and the societal, leaves out interpersonal 
emotion and has no access to the private personality. This cycle has no 
source of creativity; it is rational and technical and it cannot operate by 
itself. 

The "parts"— role, organization, and subculture — are terms for describing 
the structure of systems. The dynamic cycle, composed of interactions 
within parts and transactions between parts, represents the processes of 
systems. Let us put a little more flesh on the dynamic cycled Figure 7 
shows the three subcultural levels which include the functioning individual 
and, beneath these, the individual personality which, although we cannot 
reach it directly, contains the energy and the private life, some of which 
is revealed in the roles. When the person is with his friends (either in 
fact or in spirit), he talks about what bothers him— his feelings and his 
awarenesses. Some of these botherations are engendered in his role as pro- 
ducer; they have to do with tensions produced on the job. As a result of 
the reassurance, support, and stimulation of his friends, he comes to terms 
with his botherations. Instead of remaining in the form of free-floating 
and vague apprehensions, they are translated into focused and practical 
suggestions whose form is appropriate to the world of work (productive sub- 
culture). The action-oriented ideas, if accepted in the production unit, 
are then worked over, along with other suggestions from other persons, and 
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are transformed into requests or demands on the larger organization. The 
demand is likely to be in the form of requests for grants of power or re- 
sources. The larger organization, through its formal assembly, steering 
committee,, or executive supervisory units, must now rearrange its priorities 
and goals; in so doing, it revises its expectations of the productive units 
—and of the producer roles. Such modifications are transmitted downward in 
the form of changed expectations of how people will work. Although the 
workers initiated the action to begin with, what comes back down may not be 
quite what they had in mind. (Even if what comes back is exactly what they 
requested, they now feel pressures from the society itself to make the 
changes, instead of merely worrying or fantasizing about making changes.) 

If the required changes are significant, they will not be easy to make; there 
will be risks and adventures, only some of which can be and have been for- 
seen. Thus, the producers will need their friends again to help them deal 
with their feelings about the changes; as they deal with these, they may 
have to take another look at themselves— the private operation— and inte- 
grate the changed expectations of roles into their core of "personality." 

This is what I think of as the dynamic cycle of the organization. And we 
can now see that to have this cycle, the organization must be complete in 
all its parts. As long as this dynamic cycle is churning with vitality, it 
can accept feelings, proposals, values, and purposes. It can see what to 
do with technology, which groups to refer it to, and in what roles people 
should do what. 

I have portrayed this dynamic cycle in terms of the individual getting into 
role conflicts which he must resolve. But the dynamic can also be seen in 
terms of the whole system. The inputs from individuals move up the "emer- 
gent" side of the cycle and confront the system with demands for new alter- 
natives. The tendency is to fragment the system, causing it to disintegrate 
into whatever each individual wants. Such tendencies are centrifugal . But 
these are countered by tendencies of the organization to maintain itself. 

It is required to take the individualistic influences into account, to accom- 
modate and reconcile them, and to modify operation in such a way as to coor- 
dinate them in mutually helpful or cooperative effort. Such tendencies are 
centri petal , pulling the society together. In system terms, the tension 
that drives the adaptive dynamic cycles comes from the need to strike a bal- 
ance between the centrifugal and the centripetal forces. The system ten- 
sions span the whole gradient as well as being manifested between any two 
adjacent subcultures. 

Once the dynamic, system-wide cycle is churning, it is possible for the 
action-assimilation processes to loop through actual rather than merely in- 
ternalized neighborhood systems. Thus, the faculty might decide to have kids 
work with adults in the community— for example, to survey the community as 
a way to learn about it. By the time the decision about this new policy 
has moved down the action-assimilation side to the productive or classroom 
level, transactions will commence across systems: teachers and students in 
the school will engage with colleagues outside the school in the joint under- 
taking. As they work together, some of them would become friends, with whom 
to share feelings and accept emotion; these new psyche-group influences 
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would enter the emergent side of the cycle at the interpersonal -cul tural 
level. Thus there would be another loop that went out from the productive 
action-assimilation side, into the neighborhood, and back th/ough the inter 
personal subculture into the emergent side of the cycle. There are many 
such possibilities of cross-system loops, and the more such loops there are 
the more meaningful is the organization, the greater and more valued its 
functions, and the more secure its stability and chances for survival 
through its manifold interdependencies with the community. 

Some Action Scenarios 

I would like now to apply these concepts to practice. But first, it might 
be useful to review the course of our inquiry so far. I have compared 
practitioners' intuitions about various enterprises and I have conceptual- 
ized questions important to all systems: completeness, vitality, dynamics, 

etc. I have scanned the research literature to get some ideas about useful 
variables: categories of roles and organizations to work with and in terms 

of which to understand real systems. Having tentatively decided on terms 
for both structures and process, I am now the guy in the middle of .Figure 1 
I have internalized the various concepts and want now to think practically 
about some action or learning enterprise. 

According to the analysis so far, and with the help of continuing tria- 
logues, I should be in a position to write a scenario (as we future-fore- 
casters call our projections or rehearsals of what will have to happen to 
accomplish our purposes). Suppose, for example, I want to facilitate 
school-wide acceptance of a pilot innovation such as one parent helping 
one teacher within a class ( r igure 8), The principal might hear about it 
and think it was a pretty good idea. Can he get the rest of the school to 
adopt the idea? Let us see what might be involved in terms of the frame- 
work we have been developing. Let us start at the beginning: the parent 
came to class and the teacher said, "OK, how nice to see you, Mrs. Jones. 
Will you help Johnny read his book?" The parent sits with Johnny and helps 
him. The teacher and parent thus enter into a modest co-teaching relation- 
ship within the productive subculture. As they work, they develop friendly 
feelings for each other and expand their trust i-n each other, thus moving 
into the friendship relationship— and subculture. This completes the basic 
if miniature, dynamic cycle. This little cycle across subcultures and 
systems hums along for awhile, and we can anticipate a number of things 
that will happen. The friendly parent, enjoying her developing friendly 
and productive relationships with the teacher and class, will probably tell 
others about it. And the most likely others are her friends in the neigh- 
borhood or community. Thus, involvement starts to spread outside the 
school. Within the school, the teacher talks with his colleagues and in- 
cites their interest. Some of them even come to see the operation. Rumors 
spread through the school and the faculty is split between those who think 
it is a lousy idea and the others, equally ignorant, who think it is great. 
After the teacher has jawboned for awhile with his colleagues in the same 
grade level or subject department, the suggestion is made to the total 
faculty— at the legislative level. Assuming that the faculty really does 
legislate things (you can put anything in a scenario), it may set up an ad 




Figure 8— SCHOOL ADOPTION OF PILOT INNOVATION 
(Classroom Helpers) 
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hoc study committee to look into the matter and bring in recommendations. 
Assuming the coimrittee reports back with some enthusiasm, the faculty may 
go on record as being in favor of school -wide use of helpful parents. Grade 
or department groups of teachers will be asked to figure out their own plans. 
The plans will be put together into a joint approach— setting up, let us 
say, a parent training program. The friends of the parent already involved 
will flock into the training program and then into the classrooms, thus 
adding a large system-wide cycle onto the little one-parent, one-teacher 
pilot cycle. (I have left out a little piece of the picture: the involve- 

ment of upper levels in the hierarchy. Since it is projected to use par- 
ents in ways which probably violate existing school board regulations 
covering liability, credentials , etc. , the school board has to modify its 
regulations in order to legitmize the innovation. The principal wants to 
be involved because it is something he can talk about at principals' con- 
ferences; it puts gas into his professional tank.) 

Beginning with the same friendly parent and teacher, you can imagine other 
scenarios. Suppose that the teacher is unable to interest his grade or 
subject colleagues. In thai case, let us consider a loop outside the 
school (Figure 9). Let us 'magine the parent who enjoyed the helping experi- 
ence telling friends and forming with them a self-appointed parent commit- 
tee to take the suggestion to the PTA. The PTA is the opposite number (in 
the community) of the total faculty (in the school). The PTA studies the 
suggestion and makes a recommendation to the principal, who in turn directs 
the faculty. Just for good luck, the PTA probably will also go after the 
school board too. (That's called having two strings to your bow.) Thus 
we have top-down communication within the school. The total faculty has to 
figure out how to implement the demand from above. Many a teacher who 
cannot get his ideas adopted within the school talks sort of haplessly to 
parents, hoping that some magic will happen, such as development of an out- 
side loop, which will circumvent the structures and processes missing from 
what should have been an active, adaptive inside cycle. 

It is also possible to imagine another ending. Start again with the same 
unitary basic system of teacher and parent (across systems) and friends 
and producers (across cultures). Suppose again that the emergent side of 
the cycle is stalled within the school and that the parents again form an 
action committee. But suppose they decide not to bother with the school 
(Figure 10); maybe they feel they are not wanted there. They then must 
seek support for their hopes outside of the neighborhood in the larger sys- 
tems of community or town. They take the idea of parent helpers to a news- 
paper editor. Assuming that the newspaper is looking for an opportunity to 
reshape its image to look more like a friend to the poor, the underachievers, 
and the dispossessed, it will run a series of stories, thus spewing the 
information out into its societal -institutional surroundings— churches, 
clubs, etc. If the series keeps the proposal boiling long enough, the 
school board will begin to think it senses a new "public opinion" and will 
take action in the form of a top-down demand on the school. 

A recent gimmick which makes this kind of outside action loop easier is 
possible through the existence of Federal groups and agencies. If any school 
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Figure 9— MOBILIZATION OF PARENT PRESSURE ON SCHOOL 
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Fig. 10 MOBILIZATION OF COMMUNITY PRESSURE 
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board accepts Federal money for some purpose, then any citizen can always 

write directly to the office in Washington and allege that the money is 

being misspent. Then the Federal team— if it is looking for an occasion to 
project its image, may come down, study the situation, and pass an order, 
thus bypassing the development of public opinnion. This is more effective 
in the short term, but less effective in the long range because it circum- 
vents the dialogue that otherwise would have to go on in order to make the 
school board act, and this sort of dialogue is needed to develop widespread 
expectations that will support and bolster action when it finally occurs. 

A Classroom Scenario 

We have been concocting scenarios to illustrate how the ideas of subcul- 
tures, organizational forms, and roles can be used to help one visualize a 

course of action by plotting it on a grid, dissecting it, etc. 

The same scenario-writing process can refer to events within a system, as 
in a classroom. Let us very briefly sketch a classroom scenario. Teaching 
begins with the arousal of individuals through suitable confrontation— as, 
for example, presenting them with an interesting document (Figure 11) and 
requiring them to construct a picture of the community from which this doc- 
ument came. They are, at this point, merely a collection of individuals, 
and their roles are mostly "internal" and covert. Assuming the confronta- 
tion (Box 1, Figure 12) does arouse them, they will have some feelings and 
a need, or (at least) a readiness, to share these with friends, thus form- 
ing into psyche-groups (Box 2). Here they talk about their feelings in the 
confrontation. Then the teacher lists their ideas (Box 3), thus moving up 
into the productive subculture; she invites them to interpret the list of 
speculations (Box 4), arriving at a shared impression of the hypothetical 
community. Then she confronts them, as individuals, with this shared im- 
pression (Box 5); again this engenders emotion, they talk with each other 
(Box 6), and then the class surveys all the different ideas (Box 7). They 
look "behind" this list to common concerns (Box 8) and, moving Into the 
societal level, reach consensus on what is interesting to all of them that 
they can investigate (Box 9). This is the emergence of "conmon purpose," 
an integrating centripetal authority that justifies the group's working 
together. Now a bunch of demands, logically generated toy acceptance of the 
common purpose, move down. The purpose, which came from the kids, has been 
externalized as a group goal capable of making demands on them. They have 
to break down this common concern into subproblems (Box 10) and list ways 
to go at them (Box 11); the metatheorist is talking to the researcher at 
this point. There is oscillation back and forth between the productive 
analytical level and the interpersonal feeling-expressive level: how do 

they feel, individually (Box 12), about the demands being developed log- 
ically? Each student alternates projecting what needs to be done in the 
class (Box 13) with accommodating through friends to the fact that he will 
actually have to do some of these things. After several such switches of 
cross-cultural episodes (Box 14), each person has a plan to which he feels 
committed and they all get to work (Box 15). The results of the individual 
projects are polled in a further group activity through which individual 
findings are patterned into a larger conceptual whole to which everybody 
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tion: ltion: 

SPECULATION PERSONAL 



can react (Box 16). This final activity is then diagnosed to see what kind 
of starting point it provides for possible new sequences of activity and 
investigation (Figure 13). 

This brief sketch is intended simply to show that the same kind of analysis 
is just as applicable to a classroom oriented to learning as it is to the 
machinations of a school within a community. 

After this i»'ief exposure of the terms and applications of the trialogue, it 
may be appropriate to declare my practical hopes. Since a practical hope is 
a hope for improvement of practice, let me now mention some practices that 
the concept of the trialogue calls into serious question. And, since our 
need to think is generated by our sense of problem, the practices to consider 
are tho:e meant to solve problems. 

When problems arise in a system or organization, one set of practices assumes 
that the difficulties are interpersonal and that some form of sensitivity 
training or therapy is in order. Another set of practices assumes that there 
is conflict in role expectations and that analysis of job requirements and 
a more up-to-date table of organization will do the trick. Another set of 
practices assumes that the trouble is that people simply do not know how to 
work in groups, so some sort of training along these lines (very common in 
industry) is called for. 

Our trialogue suggests to us that the individual, role, and working organiza- 
tion are merely the agencies through which the more "real" or underlying prob- 
lems are manifested, but they may not be the source of the problems. There- 
fore, our problem-solving efforts are likely to be merely symptom-suppressive. 
According to this view, the source of the "problems" is in subcultural incon- 
sistency, conflict, or incongruence— and this tension is also the source of 
growth possibilities. Problems, then are a sign of readiness or need for 
growth, and problem-solving is the process of clarifying underlying assump- 
tions in the "problem" situation, hopefully arriving at a stronger commit- 
ment to more precisely defined organizational goals. 

The trialogue is a device for placing "problems" in their proper context 
and thus enabling us to see them "whole," therefore giving us many more han- 
dles for getting hold of them. The faith that we can always somehow do some- 
thing to improve troublesome situations has a condition— one that we are too 
prone to forget— attached to it. That is that we give ourselves the mental 
leeway to understand t he problem comprehensively (e.g., subcul turally) ; after 
that, all we need is the guts and imagination to dig in wherever our under- 
standing shows us a practical point of entry— through personality or roles 
or groups or "outside" agencies or environmental changes or any combination, 
as the saying goes, of the above. 
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FORMAL PROPERTIES OF INSTRUCTIONAL THEORY FOR ADULTS 
JOHN F. THOMPSON 

How do you feel when you are the instructor and meet a group for the first 
time? I seldom approach a group of students for the first time in which I 
did not feel humble. Yes, though I have faced hundreds cf classes, short 
courses, workshops, and special groups, butterflies still fly in my stomach 
when I face a class for the first time. Perhaps you have had a similar 
feeling. Ity humbleness stems from several feelings arid values that I possess 
I feel much like Carl Rogers in that I have very little to teach anybody but 
much to learn from any group of people. I value people very much and sel- 
dom feel comfortable in asserting a high degree of control over them. To 
suggest that I have a lot to teach, in the formal sense of that word, is to 
suggest that I "know" and they don't "know"; that if they pay attention to 
me, I can bring them up to my knowledge level; and I will benefit more than 
they from any interaction between us. I basically reject such notions. In 
preparing this paper, I find it necessary to review and interpret the lit- 
erature of adult instruction. After the review I offer some inductive gen- 
eralizations concerning adult instruction gained from that review. In the 
final section, I relate to you some of my feelings and opinions about my 
theory of instruction. 

In its scientific meaning, the term theory refers to a set of propositions 
inductively derived from empirical findings. Thus a scientific view of a 
theory of instruction would set forth a series of statements, based on 
sound replicable research, which would permit one to predict how particular 
changes in the educational setting would affect pupil behavior (Gordon, p.3). 
This was the original intent of this paper. It soon became evident that 
adult instruction as an interest area within the discipline of adult educa- 
tion was not refined to the point that one could set down statements which 
prescribe the most effective ways of achieving the intentions of the adult 
instructor and his client. 

There are a number of definitions of the term instruction in the literature. 
Erickson (p. 144) and Gordon (p. 3) are examples. Gordon states that "in- 
struction refers to the activity which takes place during schooling and 
within the classroom setting. The term includes both material and human 
variables. Instruction is differentiated from teaching in that instruction 
encompasses more of the situational elements. Teaching refers primarily to 
the human interaction between teacher and pupil (p. 3)." This paper was 
guided by Jahnke's more general definition. Instruction , according to Jahnke 
refers to any environmental circumstances which establish the conditions of 
learning (p. 181). Gagne (1967B) states that the function of instruction is 
the control of the external conditions of the learning situation (p. 296). 

Major Limitations of the Art Form 

As indicated above instructional theory for adults has not advanced as far 
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as it might. There are four general reasons that account for this lack in 
advancement and refinement. 

1. Adult instruction is long on empiricism and relatively short of theory. 

We have accumulated vast amounts of experiences in working with adults but 
have not been able to meaningfully interpret these experiences for two reasons. 
The first is that instruction is a complex phenomena and our methodologies 

are simple: This increases the likelihood of pedestrian findings in our 
research efforts. The independent measures of instruction, such as lecture, 
television and independent study are, for comparative purposes, a very gross 
kind of descriptive designation (Siegel, p. 28). As a note of interest, par- 
ticipation studies, one of the bread and butter areas of research for adult 
educators, suffer the same malaise. A recent research effort by Martin has 
shown one way that progress may be made. Those adult educators interested 
in instruction may desire to consider a similar approach to that followed by 
Martin. Second, our language is quite imprecise and undifferentiated from 
paradigms and models. 

2. Adult educators tend to act as if there was a classical instructional 

theory. If adult educators are in fact seeking to establish a classical in- 
structional theory they should be advised to abandon such efforts. An ex- 
ample of a similar growth problem may be found in elementary and secondary 
educators and their attempts to formulate a classical learning theory. The 
literature of formal elementary and secondary schools reflected the conern 
for a classical learning theory until the late 1950's . In the book Theories 
of Learning and Instruction , Gage noted that instead of generalized theori es 
of learning, the schools were increasingly giving attention to theories of 
particular kinds of learning. In general adult education has not given 
attention to particular kinds of instructional theory to facilitate the par- 
ticular kinds of learning ! ” 

3. Only a limited number of investigations in adult education have at- 
tempted to ^llow the theme of maximum effectiveness of a particular setting. 

At the present time the instructor of adults has a choice of developing his 
personal theory of instruction or of adapting an instructional theory devel- 
oped for other clientele groups to the needs of adults. In either case one 
will need to assess his theory of instruction. Gordon (1968) suggests that 
a theory of instruction can be assessed using ten criteria. Among his cri- 
teria are such ideas as instructional theory must: 

a. not only explain past events but also must be capable of predicting. 
Most of the theories of human behavior look backwards and describe past events 
in a post hoc fashion. A theory of instruction for adults must be capable of 
predicting the probabilities of change in student performance under stated 
conditions. I would predict, for example, that the instructor of a two week 
workshop preparing teachers of medical record librarians who permits the 
future teachers to teach, in a workshop setting, small bits of a problem 
using a particular visual aid will have 100 percent of the teachers use 
that visual aid once they enter their new teaching assignments. 
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b. be capable of generating "hunches" for the instructor to follow. 

If I criticize a camber of a minority group in front of his peers for not 
performing a tas correctly he will likely quit. 

c. must be congruent with empirical data. If the facts are that adults 
learn best when they have an opportunity to practice a new skill immediately 
after its acquisition, then < possibility for practice must be built into 
our theory of instruction fur adults. 

d. define its terms. 

e. set the boundaries within which it operates. 

f. be internally consistent and verifiable. 

4. Adult instruction is too often a copy of the secondary school teacher 
model. Essert and Spence (1968) identify three major systems of education. 
These are the family, the sequential unity system (formal schools, includ- 
ing colleges), and the complementary- functional system. Most of what is nor- 
mally classified as adult education activities are classified in the 
complementary- functional system. They comment, "while some progress has been 
made in improving the teaching and learning process of adults in the comple- 
mentary-functional system, particularly in industry and the armed forces, it 
is still largely derived from the sequential -unit system. Because of this, 
the process is inadequate on at least two counts: a) it has no theory of 
continuity, and b) it has adopted the weaknesses as well as the strengths of 
the sequential -unit system, particularly in the fact that in neither system 
is sufficient attention given to instruction in how to learn (p. 269)." 

5. Confusion between instructional theory and curriculum theory. This con- 
fusion is clearly visible in Bruner's Toward A Theory of Instruction . He 
indicates (pp. 40-41) that a theory of instruction should specify experi- 
ences, indicate structure, indicate sequence, and specify pacing of the 
material. These are predominately curriculum not instruction questions. 
Lawrence (1969) provides an analysis of Bruner along these lines. 

Epistemological Considerations 

Theories of instruction are likely to stem from a presupposed epistemolog- 
ical position. Philosophers generally state that the aim of instruction is 
"to know." The phrasa "to know" is used in a general sense. Therefore an 
instructor must have some definition of what it means "to know" as well as 
having some thought as to the structure of knowledge. These are epistemo- 
logical concerns. No area of instruction can escape this epistemological 
consideration though it may function inadvertently. Barton in using the 
epistemological framework was able to analyze and explain four levels of 
adult instruction. These were exploration, conversation, resolution, and con- 
summation. In another set of fascinating readings titled Teaching and 
Learning , Vandenberg used the epistemological framework in assembling read- 
ings that deal with instruction for problem solving, for enquiring, for 
appropriating, for symbolizing, for acquiring, and for actualizing. 
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Historical Perspective 



Hedegard reviews and classifies the major instructional theories from the time 
of the Hellenistic civilization through the first third of the twentieth cen- 
tury. He identifies nine dimensions of early instructional theories and 
each dimension is viewed as a continuum. Along each continuum the particular 
theory can be placed. Thus one theory may be placed on several dimensions. 
Implied is the idea that the more dimensions it can be identified with, the 
more complete is the theory. His nine dimensions were: structure of the 

learning process, modeling and identification, learner behavior vis-a-vis 
the teacher, reward and punishment, moral development, learner motives and 
emotions, relationship between school and home, adaptability as an instruc- 
tional outcome, and ego development as an instructional outcome. On one end 
of his first dimension, for example, is learning as a unitary process as ex- 
emplified by Dewey and on the other end learning as a set of relatively in- 
dependent faculties as exemplified by Montessori. He concluded that the 
dimensions of moral development, ego development and adaptability were stressed 
by the early theorists of instruction. 

Classification of Contemporary Theories of Instruction 

There are a number of ways to classify the contemporary theories of instruc- 
tion that relate to the instruction of adults. Caution is noted ^however, in 
that many of the contemporary theories were formulated by persons identified 
with the secondary-elementary school setting or the university setting. It 
can be induced that their efforts merit the adult educators' consideration. 
Seigel suggests that five classifications would include most of the major 
instructional theories. These are: 

-Psychotherapeutic (Rogers, 1969) 

-Cognitive Theory (Woodruff, 1967) 

-Social -interaction Theory (Biddle and Adams, 1967) 

-Learning Theory (Jahnke, 1967; Erickson, 1967; Ausubel, 1967) 
-Teacher-Learner Behavior (Siegel and Siegel, 1967; Gagne, 1967 B) 

The first three classifications stress teacher behavior, the fourth draws its 
insights from learning theory, and the final classification emphasizes equally 
the behavior of the teacher and the learner. 

Procedure for Analysis 

There appear to be at least four ways to proceed to analyze the discipline of 
adult education for its instructional theory. These are: 

-Study what adult instructors do. Every instructor performs a variety of 
tasks, such as keeping records, suggesting materials, diagnosing difficulty, 
encouraging interaction, etc. What a person does is usually based on a set of 
assumptions which should provide insights into the instructors attitude toward 
students, view of subject matter, etc. 

-Analyze the objectives of adult education programs. Each adult program 
usually has a set of specified objectives. The analysis of these in total 
should provide some insights into adult instruction. 

-Obverse image. If the actions of the learner in a learning process can 
be identified, then instruction is the other side of that element. 



-Study of learning theory. 

None of these approaches was followed for this paper. It was decided to 
look generally at the total instructional transaction of the adult education 
enterprise. Instructional transaction is here defined as what happens between 
the instructor and the learner, under what conditions and what content. 

THE ADULT INSTRUCTION TRANSACTION 

Adult instruction is said by Miller (1964) to differ from other areas of ed- 
ucation in at least three ways--its heterogeneity, its structure, and the 
maturity of the client (p. 4-5). The adult brings varied and complete 
learning problems to the instructional setting and in addition the adults 
themselves are quite different. These elements comprise the heterogeneity. 

The structure is exemplified by the vast complex of prior experiences which 
each new experience is judged against. The maturity of the adult client is 
indicated by the fact that he is one who in large measure accepts responsi- 
bility and is a relatively independent person. Zahn (1967) also makes the 
point that adults differ from other types of students. A number of inter- 
actions take place within the adult instructional transaction (Jensen, 1965). 
These interactions are of a socio-psychological nature and lead to problem 
solving, decision making, social behavior, and social acceptance and personal 
evaluation. Such interactions occur primarily between the edult students in 
a group setting (Jensen, pp. 17-18). 

The transaction that occurs when adults learn includes five elements (Kidd, 
1959, p. 271). These elements are the learner, the teacher, the group, the 
setting or situation, and the subject matter. Each element is used as a sub- 
heading in the remainder of this section. The present author disagrees 
with Kidd's list of elements. It tends to equate some non-equatable ele- 
ments. The group, for example, is not equatable to the learner or the teach- 
er. Also the group is only one of a variety of learning approaches that is 
used in adult education. It should not be isolated from other learning 
approaches as Kidd's list tends to do. 

The Learner 

Miller (1964) indicates that there are six conditions that must be present 
for the adult learner to function. These are primarily psychological sets 
possessed by the learner and include such conditions as the student must be 
adequately motivated to change behavior, aware of the inadequacy of his pre- 
sent behavior, and must get reinforcement (chapter 2). Within the psycholog- 
ical make-up of the adult there are such things as needs, feelings, and values 
which may interfere with or enhance the transaction for the adult learner 
(Zahn, 1969). A similar idea was researched by Seeman (1963,1966) who found 
that adult learning was influenced by how a person felt about himself. Ba- 
sically those respondents with stronger feelings of being active agents in 
their own lives learned different subject matter equally well. Those who 
felt that they did not control their lives tended not to remember subject 
matter that told them how they could change their condition. 
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Adult educators are verbally committed to the idea that all adults should 
possess the concept of lifelong learning (Liveright, 1968). In addition to 
lifelong learning the adult student is asked to take a major role in deter- 
mining the kind of learning outcomes that are best for him. Boyd (1969) 
has stated this quite adequately for the adult student who is a doctoral 
candidate and it is appropriate for most adult learning transactions. Boyd 
suggests that "An individual has the right and responsibility to determine 
in concert with those directly involved in the direction and extent of his 
acts in accordance with the knowledge of the realities and his capabilities 
to handle the demands of those realities." Pine and Horne (1969) provide an 
excellent summary of facts about the learner in the adult instructional 
transaction. They identify nine principles of learning for the adult. These 
include the idea that learning for the adult is an experience which occurs in- 
side the learner and is activated by the learner and that learning is the 
discovery of the personal meaning and relevance of ideas. 

The Teacher 

Adult education literature that deals with instruction is most diverse at the 
point that the teacher is considered. The dominant theme is that the adult 
instructor is a manipulator of group processes (Miller, 1964; Kidd, 1959). 

In this role he is a group harmonizer, who is himself committed to the ideal 
of continuous learning. Rogers (1969;, whose psychotherapeutic theory has 
been classified as one of the more complete theories of adult instruction, 
disagrees with this model or role of the teacher. Rogers indicates that 
"teaching is a vastly over-r^ted function (p. 103)." Rogers consents (p. 105), 
"When I have been able to transform a group--and here I mean all the members 
of a group, myself included— into a community of learners, then the excite- 
ment has been almost beyond belief." He continues, "here then is a goal to 
which I can give myself wholeheartedly. I see the facilitation of learning 
as the aim of education, the way in which we can learn to live as individuals 
in process. I see the facilitation of learning as the function which may 
hold constructive, tentative, changing, process answers to some of the deep- 
est perplexities which beset mr.n today (p. 105)." 

The adult instructor is committed to the ideal of guided learning. Landvogt 
(1969 pp. 54-56) after an exhaustive search of the literature identified three 
criteria that contribute to this philosophy and three criteria that are in 
effect when this philosophy is operationalized. Her criteria were: 

-The adult educator demonstrates respect for the ability and autonomy of 
the learner. 

-The adult educator uses the learner as a source of information upon 
which decisions are to be based. 

-The adult educator gives the learner an opportunity to take responsibil- 
ity to make major decisions in the total curriculum development process. 

-The adult educator shares basic pedagogical moves in the teaching cycle 
with the learner. 

-The adult educator engages the student in actively participating in 
learning. 

-The adult educator encourages students to develop and use logical 
thought process. 
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The Group and The Setting 

Group methods and the group setting are familiar to most adult educators 
(Miller, 1964, Chapter 4-9) and for this reason are not the primary focus in 
this paragraph. Pine and Horne (1969) stress that the setting must encour- 
age people to be active, and must promote and facilitate the individual's 
discovery of the personal meaning of ideas. In establishing the setting the 
adult instructor must be mindful that adults attend educational activities 
peripherally, they do not enter a class the moment they get the urge to learn 
and persist in viewing their own learning needs as discontinuous (Hotchkiss, 
1969). Rogers desires a setting that encourages mutual trust and mutual 
freedom (Chapters 4 and 5). Guided learning when operationalized by the 
adult instructor requires a setting that (a) permits the learners to share 
in structuring the setting while they are learning, (b) permits the learners 
to share in deciding what is to be learned, (c) permits the learners to be 
active, (d) permits the learners to practice, and (e) permits the learners 
to have a variety of learning experiences including those that are more 
complex (Landvogt, 1969, pp. 55-56). 

Subject Matter 

Very little attention is given in literature of adult instruction to in- 
struction within various subject matter areas. The assumption seems to be 
that the adult instructor who understands the learner and who is a good 
group worker can function with students in a wide variety of subject areas. 

A concurrent assumption, one which probably accounts for the lack of subject 
matter considerations in the literature of adult instruction, is that adult 
instructors grow out of subject matter areas and once they obtain the pro- 
cesses of education function within that subject area, 



Integration 

Siegel and Siegel (1967) have attempted to integrate most of these vari- 
ables. They have investigated what they refer to as "the instructional 
gestalt." Their paradigm has four classes of independent variables tested 
for interaction in an analysis of variance framework. The classes are 
clusters of (1) learning environment variables, (2) instructor variables, 

(3) learner variables, and (4) ,;ourse variables. Using the college student 
as their subject, their research has led them to three statements that carry 
the title "Toward a Theory of Instruction." These statements are: 

1. There are identifiable patterns of idiosyncratic drive for 
academic attainment. These patterns are associated with interactions among 
learner characteristics. 

2. Certain features of the instructional environment which are con- 
gruent with a particular idiosyncratic drive have the power to facilitate 
performance. Other features of the instructional environment which are 
dissonant from an idiosyncratic drive pattern have the power to inhibit 
performance. 

3. Whether or not these congruent and dissonant features of the in- 
structional environment operate in fact as facilitators or inhibitors depends, 
in part, upon the instructional press. This press is a "wash" which 
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accentuates or obliterates the facilitating and inhibiting effects resulting 
from the congruence of dissonance between environmental conditions and 
idiosyncratic drive patterns. 

INDUCTIVE GENERALIZATIONS 

These generalizations were gained by the author as he interacted with the 
literature of adult instruction. They are helpful in identifying some of 
the current problems of adult instruction and offer some insight in where 
some research and other efforts may be directed. 

1. It is my belief that presentation does not equal consumption! Adult 
students, much like their counterparts in secondary and elementary schools, 
are differentially involved in instructional interaction. Adult instruc- 
tion literature seems to imply that if the adult instructor considers the 
needs of the group, provides for group discussion, draws upon the group's ex- 
periences, and permits experimental learning, then all students will achieve 
the instructional objectives held by the teacher. 

2. I believe that classrooms, groups, and independent study carrels 

are sites of instruction but do not constitute the entire context of learning. 

3. I also believe that instruction whether mediated by persons or 
devices must follow the same organizational principles. The instructional 
mediator must be matched to the idiosyncratic needs and abilities of the 
learner. Does the adult instructor have for lis clients different reading 
materials for those students differing in achievement? There is a difference 
between organizing independent study materials along their logical dimensions 
or their psychological dimensions. Adult education materials of this type 
seem to be quite deficient in their psychological organization. Logical 
organization is stressed. To state this another way adult instructors use 
psychological and logical organizing principles for their programs in 

which an instructor is the mediator. When materials are considered for 
"packaging" so that they might be used with other mediators logical organ- 
izing principles tend to be used. 

4. If the instructional effectiveness is guided by the students 
interests, needs, etc., this gives the adult instructor two choices. He 
can take the students interests and needs that the student brings to the 
cite and structure the instructional setting so that the student strengths 
are capitalized and his weaknesses offer little interference. Nor do the 
weaknesses grow. He could, however, structure the instructional setting in 
such a way that the student is assisted in overcoming his weaknesses. Have 
adult instructors too often taken the former approach? This is the im- 
pression that I have gained after reviewing the state of the art. My point 
is that effective instruction must work with both the strenghts and the 
weaknesses of the adult learner. I see the present adult instruction tending 
to emphasize primarily the strengths of the adult learner. 

5. Adult instructors when they write about and research their discipline 
can describe or improve adult instruction (Gage and Unruh, 1969, p.4). The 
first approach centers on the way instruction is. The second approach is 
concerned with the way instruction ought to be. Nearly all of the adult ed- 
ucation literature on instruction is concerned with the way instruction is. 
Rogers (1969) is a refreshing exception. 
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6. I find that adult instruction has trapped itself in a contradic- 
tion of major proportions. It opts for individual differences, group setting, 
sharing experiences, problem solving, etc. In relying upon these methods it 
teaches its students to think inductively. Therefore it is offering only 
one kind of thinking to its clients. Most principles of adult education would 
suggest that this is wrong. The exception to this is those instructional 
transactions in which problem solving is truly implemented. Problem solving 
has the inheritant potential of providing both inductive and deductive 
experi ences . 



THE ELEMENTS OF MY PERSONAL THEORY OF INSTRUCTION 



The eight points that I mention here are not all of the elements or prop- 
erties of my theory of instruction. They are, though, some of the more 
important elements of what guides n\y teaching. First of all, it seems to me 
to be absolutely imperative that an instructor of adults understand himself. 

I would go so far as to predict that the better an instructor understands 
himself, the more effective he will be as an instructor. What do I mean by 
understanding oneself? Anytime one labels himself instructor or is asked to 
assume that role he sets a standard. He must take a stand and that is the 
standard. Anytime a standard is set by one person other persons have the 
right to reject it. An adult instructor cannot escape the value question for 
standards are usually accepted or rejected on the basis of values. Value 
conflict, then,is inherent in the teaching of adults. How this conflict is 
resolved is a very important dimension of one's theory of instruction. It 
is my personal opinion that one must, first of all, acknowledge that value 
conflict exists. I see this happening very infrequently in the instruction- 
al settings that I observe. An atmosphere must be created that both 
parties can tolerate and within which both parties can express their true 
feelings. This demands something very similar if not identical to what 
Rogers had called freedom and trust. An effective instructor (a) does not 
assume a priori that his stand is the correct one, (b) does not force all 
students to accept his standard or drop out, (c) gets all honest feelings 
expressed, (d) permits opinions other than his own to be given, and (e) to 
the degree possible permits the class members to determine their own resolu- 
tion. This last point is a very important one and is quite often misunder- 
stood. It does not mean that the instructor lets the group decide the entire 
resolution and accepts whatever they decide. He sets the boundaries within 
which their decisions can be made. These boundaries are not restricting 
conditions, they are helpful conditions. 

Another aspect of this element is the way in which the stand is taken by 
the instructor. He should feel free to disagree with the students. He does 
not assert this as the only stand that is legitimate. But he does have a 
stand that is expressed to the students. The adult instructor must permit 
the adult learner the opportunity to develop his own stand. 

Most behavior is an overt manifestation of a set of beliefs. Therefore a 
part of understanding oneself is to know what one believes about oneself, 
about people, about the potential for people, about society, about the po- 
tential for society, and about the role that one is to have when one acts as 
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an instructor. A number of questions get at these beliefs; among the more 
important questions are; 

1. To what degree do I feel that I have to assert myself as a control- 
ling force in those situations where I am the instructor? 

2. How much ambiguity can I stand? 

3. How strong is my urge to "tell" a student the "right" answer? 

4. To what degree is it my responsiblity to assist persons as they 
assume their potential? 

5. Is it appropriate to think of the setting for adult instruction as 
a society— an agreed upon set of relationships between people. 

The important thing in a theory of instruction is not where one stands on 
the continuum associated with each question but in knowing where one stands 
in relationship to the poles of each continuum. 

The second element of my theory of instruction is the belief that learning 
is the responsibility of the students. While I perform such tasks as organ- 
izing, clarifying, and redirecting, I am the teacher. Once I assist a stu- 
dent in clarifying a problem it is up to him to carry out the next steps. 

I should not do that for him. I may inform a student of a resource that 
should be helpful but I cannot go to the library and check it out for him. 

I can organize a particular set of learning experiences and suggest them to 
a student but it is his responsibility to decide to participate. 

An element very closely related to the preceding one is my belief that the 
adult instructor is a learner in the fullest sense of the word. It is such 
a truism; I find it hard to explain. The instructor is on the level with 
the class and he must be involved with them. He is learning about them and 
about the content area with the same fervor that they possess. 

A fourth dimension of my theory of instruction is what extent are the in- 
structional transactions that occur at the higher levels. Today we speak of 
education as having three domains. These are the cognative, affective, and 
psychomotor domains of instruction. The cognitive domain deals with those 
objectives which deal with the recall or recognition of knowledge and the 
development of intellectual abilities and skills (Bloom, et al , 1956). 

The affective domain includes the behaviors of attitudes, interests, values, 
and appreciations (Krathwohl , et al , 1964). The psychomotor domain deals 
with manipulative or motor-skill behaviors. We often speak of these as 
thinking, feeling, and acting behaviors. Within each domain there are levels. 
The cognitive domain has six major classes of thinking behavior arranged in 
hierarchical order. These classes are knowledge, comprehension, application, 
analysis, synthesis, and evaluation. It is my opinion that an effective 
instructor moves the instructional transactions as rapidly as possible to 
the higher levels. 

I remember a couple of years ago when I apologized to a graduate class for 
having on two consecutive occasions referred to personal experiences to 
help clarify a point in regards to curriculum development processes. A 
. student in the class commented, "I don't want you to apologize for using 
personal experiences to help us understand. That is the difference between 
a'teacher 1 and a 'machine.'" The comment startled me at first but the more 
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I thouqht about it, the more I was convinced that his basic point was a valid 
one and it is my fifth element. Instruction is sharing to a large extent: . 

Part of that sharing is the experiences that are represented by the class. 

In addition instruction includes the sharing of time, and other resources. 

If I know of a book or a journal article, another professor or training 
officer in a company who can help the student gain some insight into the 
current problem, I have a moral obligation to direct the student towards 
that resource. I must share '’me' 1 and share "me" totally with all students. 

A sixth element in my theory of instruction concerns subject matter. Every 
teacher must have some of it. It is not, however, the most important element 
in the instructional transaction. Host of you that know me, know that I work 
with undergraduate student teachers. Nearly without exception the basic 
question that these persons have just before they go out to the high schools 

is "Do I know enough about to teach?" Within a week after they have 

been working with classes, they discover that they know enough about 

but they do not know enough about how to use that content to help young 
people grow and develop. That, in my opinion, is the appropriate role of 
subject matter. It is a means that a teacher uses to help people grow and 
develop; to take on attitudes, values, interests, etc,. People do not grow 
and develop in a vacuous space situation. They grow and develop as they 
interact with people and things in their environment. This is just as true 
for the adult who is in the maintenance stage of his occupational life as it 
is for the 14 year old who is just entering the exploratory stage of his 
occupational life. 

A related element is it\y belief that the instructor is first and foremost 
concerned about his students and picks content that is appropriate to their 
needs and useful in helping the students acquire abilities such as problem 
solving and synthesizing. The reverse of this element would be the belief 
held by many adult instructors that their responsibility is to the content 
area and the students must master that content. 

My last point concerning my personal notions about an instructional theory 
is that classes do not learn; students learn. Therefore there can be no 
one "best" instructional arrangement or setting. As instructors we need to 
work for optimal instructional arrangements for particular learners. Adult 
education, at the same time when it is transacted in the public arena>cannot 
be confined to tutorial situations. One education myth has promoted the ideal 
instructional setting as a student on one end of a log and Mark Hopkins on 
the other. A challenge to the adult instructor is how many individual logs 
can he sit on simultaneously. 
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skill necessary. 
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STRATEGIES OF INSTRUCTION IN ADULT EDUCATION 
JAMES- B. -MACDONALD 



The use of the term "strategies" is currently in vogue. When educational 
terms come into vogue we have at least two alternatives available. One is 
to reject the term as a proliferation of pedagogical talk and return to the 
old familiar concept. The second alternative is to try to clearly distin- 
guish the perspective that a new term contributes (if any) and make the 
distinction clear in using it. I have decided to use the latter approach. 

The search for an antecedent to the term "strategies" seem to point, toward 
"methods." Two other terms often used are "procedures" and "techniques." 

I have rejected these because it is my opinion that procedures is too des- 
criptive and techniques is too restrictive. 

The distinction between a method and a strategy, at least in my mind, lies 
in a move toward conceptual abstraction. Thus, a strategy suggests an order 
of generalization which grows out of some reasonably inclusive conceptual 
framework, whereas methods suggest to me a series of experientially derived 
procedures and techniques which are not necessarily related to each other 
in a conceptual framework. 

Having said this I am not terribly anxious to defend the distinction. How- 
ever, I have taken the idea of a conceptual framework as an advanced organ- 
izer for deriving and experientially validating strategies. 

My second problem is with the definition of the field of adult education. 

I would be remiss if I suggested to you that I have this definition clearly 
in mind. This is related to the fact that I personally have spent my time 
thinking about and doing things in elementary, secondary and college settings. 

I personally have a tendency to conside" college students as adults. I 
must say that this idea has been weakening somewhat in recent years, but at 
least the inservice work I have done with teachers may be said to be re- 
lated to adult education concerns. 

I would hasten to add that I have never been involved with the education of 
adults who hold responsible positions in the occupational system and who 
choose to further their education for non-professional or non-degree purposes. 
In rry imagination, this seems like an attractive group of people to work 
with. It is not clear to me how much of adult education is included in this 
group. 

What this all boils down to is the idea that if strategies have a conceptual 
basis, and if the conceptual basis for the material I will present has any 
validity, then it should have some use for you. I can only make an educated 
guess at this time at how useful or in what ways the material may be useful 
to you. 
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The strategies I propose to discuss with you are related to four somewhat 
disparate sources. They are grounded in a basic premise that there is no 
one way to teach, but that teaching strategies vary with the kinds of com- 

muni cation networks we wi sh to create; and that the communication networks 

are related to the purposes we have. Each communication network has a con- 
tent or message and a context or medium, and, of course, the context com- 
municates at least as much to the meaning as the content itself. 

It has been useful for me to think of teaching strategies as labels for 
social games which create a communication network. 

Here it seems we have at least two sources of contemporary insight for 
helping us develop a game language. These two are the analytic philoso- 
phers and the modern psychological mystics, especially those persons pre- 
sently involved in the examination of and experimentation with conscious- 
ness-enlarging drugs such as LSD. 

The common thread in these diverse enterprises is the concept of the game. 

In the one case, from Ludwig Wittgenstein comes the idea of language games. 

In the other instance, after eastern mystics, come the modern western psy- 
chological philosophers, such as Timothy Leary, Alan Watts, and Aldous 
Huxley, who expand this concept to the reality game. 

Without attempting to be accurate or to be faithful to either development, 
the central concept of teaching as a potential series of communication games 
would appear to have unusual free-floating and playful possibilities. Fur- 
ther, it is without doubt a valid way of talking, although there is no way 
of knowing at present how useful it can be. 

Arno Bel lack, in a study of teaching, talked about it as a language game. 

Now what I'm going to do today is talk about teaching as games. 

However, whet here carries the concept of the game to a much more general 
level can be described as follows: 

The use of the word "game" in this sweeping context is likely to be mis- 
understood. The listener may think I refer to "play" as opposed to stern, 
real-life serious activities of man. But as you shall see, I consider the 
latter as "game." 

All behavior involves learned games. But only that rare Westerner we call 
"mystic" or who has had a visionary experience of some sort sees clearly the 
game structure of behavior. Most of the rest of us spend our time struggling 
with roles and rules and goals and concepts of games which are implicit and 
confusedly not seen as games, trying to apply the roles and rules and rituals 
of one game to other games. 
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A game is a learned cultural sequence characterized by six factors: 

1., Roles: The game assigns roles to the human beings involved. 

2 Rules:'" A game s ets up a s et of r ill es which hold only duri ng 

the game sequence. 

3. Goals: Every game has a goal or purpose. The goals of base- 

ball are to score more runs than the opponents. The goals of 
the game of psychology are more complex and unimplicit but they 
exist. 

4. Rituals: Each game has its conventional behaviour pattern not 

related to the goals or rules but yet quite necessary to 
comfort and continuance. 

5. Language: Each game has its jargon unrelated to the rules and 

goals and yet necessary to learn and use. 

6. Values: Each game has its standard of excellence or goodness. 

Teaching, then, can be considered a special kind of communication game or 
games, structured by our culture and learned by us. Each game has structure 
in the sense of the above six characteristics: roles, rules, goals, rituals, 
language and values. 

But further than the games themselves, I have found it useful to think about 
categories of intent which underlie them. 

Alfred North Whitehead^ wrote an essay a good many years ago entitled 
"Rhythm In Education." Whitehead contended that learning had a rhythmic and 
cyclic quality to it. He related three phases to the growth stages of the 
individual and the emergence of learning within each stage. More recently 
the work of Jean Piaget and some of his followers shows a rather remarkable 
correlation wi th Whitehead's insights. 

Whitehead identified a stage of romance, a stage of precision, and a stage 
of generalization. There are two kinds of implications of these three stages 
for adult educators in relation to the intent of teaching strategies. 

First, the stage of romance was seen as a necessary kind of loose immersion 
in the world of facts or data. It was seen as an attempt to explore possi- 
bilities, to build personal experiences with reality, to develop motivation, 
values, and interests in relation to some area(s) of concern. Whitehead 
saw this as the primary kind of experience for young children. 

The second stage, the stage of precision, was seen as a process of ordering, 
structuring, sorting out, developing conceptual frameworks and fitting one's 
concrete experiences to these structures. This stage Whitehead felt char- 
acterized later childhood and adolescence. 
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The final stage was called the stage of generalization. Given new rich 
experiences and exploration and the patterning and mastery of facts, infor- 
mation, concepts, skills, etc., one then went on to generalize this order 
to new phenomena and to explore beyond. This Whitehead felt was the adult 
phase of the cycle. 

But, perhaps more importantly, what Whitehead contended was that even if 
we could characterize ages into stages, each of the parts of the cycle was 
necessary at all age levels when entering new areas regardless of what 
general phase the person was experiencing. 

Thus, I suggest that the general intent of adult learning is the general- 
ization of ideas, information, facts, etc,, to new experiences and the 
development of broader perspectives; but that within this, some concern 
must be given to all three stages: exploration, precision, and generaliza- 
tion. 

The relevance of Whitehead's work for considering the problem of teaching 
strategies which structure communication games would seem to be that there 
ought to be strategies and communication games which are related to these 
three general phases. 

It is my contention that there are, provided we make one more distinction 
as a background framework. 

This is the distinction between opening and closing moves. The continuum 
open-closed has been utilized as a metaphor to describe personalities and 
social structures and functions. I have found it is useful in thinking 
about teaching strategies because It catches both goal and process in its 
meaning. Open strategies, quite obviously are those which invite personal 
variation and response whereas closed strategies are those which elicit 
specific outcomes of shared social response. 

The final (fourth) aspect of the framework for strategies is an empirical 
one. It asks, in essence, what experiential basis is there for considering 
open and closed communication games in terms of the cycle of learning. It 
seems to me that my experience does fit this framework, and that the fol- 
lowing six "games" have a useful experiential referent. 



THE INFORMATION-GIVING GAME. The most common communication game may be 
called information-giving. This game is exactly what it suggests. The 
teacher has information which he forms and manages to send to the student 
receiver. The receivers are expected to take in this information without 
distorting it and signal the teacher that they have the information. The 
media by which messages may be sent are variable, but the intent of the 
process is relatively constant. 

The roles assigned are clear. The teacher possesses the information, or 
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knowledge of avenues of access to this information. His role is to present 
tc, or put students in contact with, the ideas or facts in the most effective 
manner. The student role is also clear. He is to receive the information 
and be able to show the teacher that he has possession of it. 

The rules of the game are less obvious, but derivable by analysis. Some 
of these are: 



1. The game should be played seriously - all participants are 
expected to accept the worth and significance of the game and 
to cooperate and perform in a serious work-like atmosphere. 

2. The teacher directs the game - students are expected to take 
their cues for responding from the teacher. The teacher of 
course is responsible for initiating and soliciting responses. 

3. Attention and cooperation are expected - students are expected 
to be attentive and to cooperate with the teacher to achieve 
the goals of the game. 

The goals of the game are also fairly obvious. Students are expected to 
be able to reproduce the information presented in whatever form the teacher 
calls for. Their reproductions are graded and become part of the competitive 
interpersonal data of our society. The goals of the game vary. Some are, 
for example, to please the teachers, beat fellow students, win access to 
social mobility, or simply to know something. 

Rituals are also involved. Students are expected (usually) to raise their 
hands before responding. Teachers are expected to have the last word and 
"cap" any set of responses. People take turns and talk one at a time; and 
all follow the special procedures for handing in assignments, taking tests, 
coming and going, and relating to each other. 

The language of the game is essentially framed in a question-answer, lecture, 
and discussion format. Outside the classroom the teacher talks about indi- 
vidual "IQ's," meeting the "needs" of students, "gifted, ""culturally deprived," 
and a host of other things. Inside the classroom the special language related 
to cueing the smooth working of the process. "Who would like to tell us 
about Charlemagne?" might be interpreted to mean "All right, let's get 
started; who is first?" Each teacher has her use of "good," "o.k.," and 
other phrases that are a distinctive use of language in the communication 
process. 

The values of the game are found in achievement. Excellence means knowing 
the subject, and excellent teaching means getting the information across. 

Most often the standard is a comparative one, sometimes an absolute one, and 
infrequently an individual one. 

MASTERY. A subvariety of information-giving is the mastery game. In general 
it follows the same kinds of prescriptions as information-giving. However, 
the special context of drill and practice provides variation for this game. 
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The goals, for example, might be thought of as "over-learning" or habitual- 
izing rather than "just" knowing. Many skills fall in this area and the 
b^ic intent is to take them into cognition and make them so automatic that 
co_ i'tive awareness of them is no 1 onger necessary for behavior. 

THE PROBLEM-SOLVING GAME. The next most common strategy is the problem- 
solving game. The teacher role is to present, get learners in contact with, 
or evolve a problem with them. The teacher often knows the answer to this 
problem, but if not, he has knowledge of how to solve it or faith that it 
can be solved. Oftentimes problem-solving takes place in a project or 
’’activity” format. 

The student role is more active than in information-giving. He is now 
expected to take some initiative, to think about what he is doing as well 
as what he is learning. The goal of the game is to come up with some satis- 
factory resolution of the problem, and standards of excellence are applied 
in terms of the teacher's judgment of the exhaustion of relevant sources 
of data in relation to the level of maturity of the students. 

Rules of the game are built around the expectation that students will de- 
fine or see a problem and set out systematically and thoughtfully to solve 
it. Contrary to information-giving, it is now taboo to expect the teachers 
to provide answers. Language usage now shifts to terms such as "resource 
materials," "critical thinking," and analysis of the process of reflective 
thinking with such concepts as inference, data, and evidence becoming part 
of the setting. 

THE DISCOVERY OR INQUIRY GAME. The discovery or inquiry game is a variant 
of problem-solving. The major difference rests in the goals of the game. 
Each begins with discrepancies to be resolved, but in inquiry the goal is 
shifted from the solution to the process of solving a problem. 

The teacher role is to set the circumstances for discrepant awareness on 
the part of students. Students are expected to search, manipulate, exper- 
iment, and seek actively. 

The rituals in this case may often become the modes of inquiry and be in 
essence the goals. Thus, w h en appropriate, a student must use the ritual 
of scientific method, or of formal logic, or of aesthetic criticism, or of 
moral and ethical evaluation. 

The value of the game is in the paying, intelligently and with spirit. The 
outcomes of the game are seen primarily in terms of the process utilized, 
and excellence becomes awareness of the process of inquiry. 

THE DIALOGUE GAME. Upon occasion the communication game can actually move 
to the level of dialogue. In a true dialogue game the roles of all present 
are the same - the attempt to move the discussion to the revelation of 
insights not present in any participant at the beginning of the interaction. 
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The rules of the game are: 



1 . 



One participates as a total person, not as a role player. 

2. One is expected to be open, to reveal himself, and to receive 
from and listen to others. 

3. One must be disciplined. One is expected to participate in 
the context of the contribution to others, 

4. One must respond to others and therefore be responsible in 
relation to them. 

No contributions are rejected, criticized, or judged per se. Participants, 
however, are expected to discipline themselves by the monitoring of behavior 
which reflects personal needs to talk, show off, play one-upmanship, defend 
themselves, or pull rank. The goal is to explore beyond the present member- 
awareness for ’Insights and implications about the material which produces an 
aesthetic response or an insight. (Aha!) 

Further, the goal is to relate the forms of content or subject matters to 
the vitality which originally produced them; to bring the meanings that 
come out of a student's living into conjunction with the meanings inherent 
in the subject matter. Excellence is assured by the feeling of time well 
spent and the satisfaction of new awareness. 

Ritual and language will be loosened and, although the spatial arrangements 
of facilities for dialogue may reflect circular rather than linear patterns, 
time may be used more flexibly; and the use of judgmental terms will be 
negated. 

THE CLARIFICATION GAME. Attempts to relate students to meanings and values 
are often found in clarification procedures. The teacher, in other words, 
attempts to elicit personal responses, reactions, and meanings to life and 
subject matter. The teacher's role is to focus the student "Inward and the 
student's role is to express attitude feelings, aspirations, values, and 
impressions and to reflect upon them. 

The rules of the game are very open. The teacher must never judge any 
student response; he must never ask questions for which he has a predeter- 
mined answer but only questions for which an individual student could 
possibly have the answer. Students, on the other hand, must freely express 
their real feelings, concerns and meanings. 

The goal of clarification is the development of values and commitments in 
the form of personal meanings attached to content. Standards of excellence 
are difficult to express, but if the process is satisfying the worth is 
assumed. 



The language involved uses such phrases as "tell me more about that" or 
"now I see what you're saying," or "you mean to say...?" All language 
involves "I feel," "I think," and other first-person reference. Again, 
ritual is caught in the use of time and space of a personal and flexible 





nature. 



CLOSED TEACHING STRATEGIES. Information-giving, mastery, and problem- 
solving represent more or less closed teaching strategies. They are closed 
in the sense that a form of cognition is developed which replicates or dup- 
licates the cognition of others - the knowledge already available in our 
society. 

Along this line of thought, Guzak's study of questions asked by teachers 
in elementary school reading groups showed that about 90 percent of all 
questions asked called for low-level cognitive memory responses, even when 
both teachers tnd teaching manuals express great concern for critical 
thinking and comprehension. This concurs roughly with results of studies 
done by many other researchers. It underlines dramatically the limited 
use of strategies by teachers, and the low-level and restricted focus on 
cognition. 

OPEN TEACHING STRATEGIES. The open teaching strategies are inquiry, 
dialogue, and clarification. It is through these avenues that personal 
meanings are maximized and through which the potentiality for creating new 
transcendent meanings can be realized. 

The study by Esther Zaret and me^ of openness in teaching illustrates that 
teachers can use open strategies even though it is obvious that these 
strategies are rarely used. One of the interesting findings of our study 
is that teachers get the kind of responses they ask for. Thus, when open 
responses were called for by open teacher behavior (or the reverse), stu- 
dents gave open (or the reverse, if called for) responses 77 percent of 
the time. 

This study was limited to the assessment of whether or not teacher and 
pupil verbal behavior could be classified on an open-closed process 
continuum. We found that it could be reliably classified this way. ’ 
Teacher behavior was conceptualized as either transaction-oriented or 
role-oriented (i.e., either reflecting a response to the real situation 
or a response to what teachers thought they ought to do or say). Pupil 
verbal behavior was classified as either productive or reproductive (i.e., 
either possessing personal reference, adding some insight, or giving pre- 
learned answers as expected responses). In addition to the major finding - 
that verbal behavior could be categorized this way - findings that suggest 
hypotheses to be examined were that some teachers reflect both kinds of 
behavior, that individual teachers are fairly consistent in being either 
open or closed, and, as ascertained before, that teachers get the kind 
of response they ask for. 

Thus it would make good sense for teachers to reflect upon the possibility 
of utilizing both open and closed strategies in the encounter with the 
content and their students. It appears to follow that these strategies 
should be evolved out of the same basic content, to allow for the breadth 
of cognitive development necessary for truly rational behavior to develop. 
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At this point we might reflect upon the different phases suggested by 
Whitehead. It would make logical sense to assume that the exploration or 
"romance" phase and the "generalization phase" lend themselves to using 
the open strategies; i.e., discovery, dialogue, and value clarification 
whereas the second phase "precision" lends itself to the closed strategies - 
(information-giving, mastery, and problem solving). At the present time 
it is clear that we concern ourselves primarily with precision or mastery 
and the use of closed strategies. This, however, does not recognize the 
importance Whitehead attached to the other two phases. 

RATIONAL USE OF TEACHING STRATEGIES. What is suggested, then, is the 
rational or reasoned use of teaching strategies - that is, the cognitive 
awareness of teachers of the variety of possibilities available and the 
potential of these possibilities for developing learning outcomes. 

Closed strategies might best be classified as forms of technological 
rationality. Emphasis can 'oe placed upon the most efficient and effective 
ways of bringing learners into contact with existing knowledge, always 
provided some opportunity for comparison and/or language analysis is kept 
iri mind. 

Open strategies are better thought of as dialectic rationality, or perhaps 
rational irrationality. Here emphasis is placed on rational opportunities 
to see content in terms of its personal perspectives, new insights, and 
new potential. Efficiency and effectiveness are no longer the criteria 
of worth. Rather, the personal character of involvement, the aesthetic 
qualities of experience, and the moral character of interpersonal relation- 
ships are primary values. 

Marshall McLuhan says: "Games are dramatic models of our collective psy- 
chological lives, providing release of particular tensions... They are all 
collective and popular art forms, with strict conventions. All games are 
media of interpersonal communi cation, and they could have neither existence 
nor meaning except as extensions of our immediate inner lives ." 5 

McLuhan' s point bears special relevance to the concept of teaching as com- 
munication games. According to him, we have passed from a mechanical age 
to an electronic age. The mechanical age and its media extensions have 
been characterized by sequential, specialist, linear (sequential bits one 
after another) media. He calls these "hot" media because they focus on 
one small bit at a time (like a word in a sentence) and leave little room 
for individual participation. The electronic age, on the other hand, is 
characterized by "cool" media like TV, which he describes as requiring 
much more participation on the part of individuals. 

In the realm of sport we may witness this change from the mechanical to 
the electronic in the rise of the psychic and social relevance of football 
and the fall of the relevance of baseball. Baseball is segmented, highly 
sequential in action, and characterized by individual specialists. Foot- 
ball is much less so, with each player in coordinated action on every play 
and the flexibility of quickly shifting functions (for example, the tackle- 
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eligible play and run-pass option). 

Whether our teaching communication games may not have "hot" and/or "cool" 
characteristics is at least worth thinking about. This also applies to 
whether the social and psychic potentialities of teaching games may not 
be better served by "cool" rather than "hot" games. If so, the closed 
games - information-giving, mastery and problem-solving - may be said to 
be relatively "hot;" and the open games - inquiry, clarification and dia- 
logue - relatively "cool." The latter may, in other words, better fit the 
times. 

For as McLuhan remarks, "(It is) the pattern of a game that gives it rele- 
vance to our inner lives and not who is playing or the outcome of the 
game... The ostensible program content is a lulling distraction needed to 
enable structural form to get through the barriers of conscious attention. "6 

All teaching games, then, may well have a characteristic aesthetic quality 
to them - a quality which reflects the social and psychic needs and images 
of our time. It may be this aesthetic quality which is basic to the re- 
jection of school games by culturally different children who derive no 
pleasurable aesthetic experience from the "hot" games of the school. What 
possible meaning this may have for adult learners is not yet clear to me. 



VALUES AND STRATEGIES 

In closing I should like to comment on the problem of values and strategies. 
Up to this point n\y position has been somewhat neutral in the sense that I 
have been trying to utilize rational means for describing possible technical 
ways of bringing about certain outcomes. 

The whole problem of ethics and the aesthetic qualities of living have 
been ignored. One way of putting this is concern for the imminent values 
in the learning process in contrast to the transcendent values. 

If we assume that adults of their own free will choose to put themselves 
in our hands, we have a partial answer to this question. But there still 
remains an aspect of moral responsibility on our part. / 

There are really two value styles that have been discussed or hinted at 
earlier. One might be called the "open" style and the other a "closed" 
style. The open style is more concerned with process values, ethical and 
aesthetic, more personal and indirect. The closed style is mere concerned 
with content, more impersonal and direct. 

It seems to me that we must ask both the technical and ethical questions - 
what works? and what is good? I do not believe that we can rest easy with 
the idea that What Works Is Good ! 

Thus, the modern paradox of our society can be seen in miniature here. Tech- 
nology and technological rationality produce a medium or context which has 
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side effects and unintended consequences which are not necessarily good. 

There may, in the end, be no real conflict, but at present this is hard 
to see and I would leave you with a caution that whatever strategies we 
devise must be looked at carefully beyond the simple technical result that 
may be achieved by them. 
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Based ’on -a scrutiny of the literature, this theoretical framework for deter- 
mining when an adult educator is guiding adult learning was developed In 
terms of "philosophical patterns" (the educator's basis for carrying on the 
total educational process) and "operational patterns" (operational perfor- 
mance in the teaching learning situation). Criteria were defined as follows: 
adult educators demonstrate respect fcr learner ability and autonomy, use 
learners as a source of information for making decisions, encourage learners 
to take responsibility for making major decisions in the curriculum develop- 
ment process, share with learners basic moves in the teaching cycle, encourage 
active student participation in learning, and help them to develop and use 
logical thought processes. Specific conditions were laid down for meeting 
the criteria. Finally, further research was suggested in refining the con- 
struct of guided learning, measuring and determining commitment thereto, and 
further uses of the construct and framework. 
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management game. The paper concludes with a discussion of the methodolog- 
ical problems associated with using management games in research, empha- 
sizing the need for games designed specifically for research. 



McKenney, James L. Simulation Gaming for Management Development . Harvard 
Uni v. , Boston. Available, for $4.00, from Division of Research, Harvard 
Business School, Soldiers Field, Boston, Mass. 02163. 1967. 189p. 

The present Harvard Business School Management Simulation Game was developed 
as a teaching device for classes of 20 or more students grouped into four- 
and five-man teams called "firms." Each firm competes with others in an 
"industry," an economic abstraction of a consumer goods market programed to 
be simulated on an electronic digital computer. Budgets prepared by each 
firm are run to produce a set of accounting statements on which the partici- 
pants determine the next set of moves. The model requires about ten hours 
of individual analysis per move, with three hours allowed for each move. 

The faculty acts as the Board of Directors, raising questions and probing 
students' reasons for their decisions. The simulation was developed to in- 
tegrate the functional courses of marketing, production, and finance into 
an overall strategy implementation exercise, to involve participants in the 
utilization of analytical techniques in a c|ynamic problem solving activity, 
and to require individuals to cooperate and communicate over a period of 
time to solve a complex problem. War gaming as the basis for business 
gaming, the evolution of the simulation model, and how it has been used 
in various business games are discussed. 



Miller, Harry L. Teaching and Learning in Adult Education . Available from 
the Macmillan Company, New York. 1964. 345p. 

In this guide to learning and teaching in adult education, various educational 
principles, kinds of learning, and methods and techniques are examined. 
Chapters 1 and 2 survey basic learning processes, types of behavior change, 
educational aims and methods, and crucial conditions for learning (chiefly 
motivation, awareness of needs and goals, practice, and a sequence of ap- 
propriate materials). Concept attainment, problem solving, and other sig- 
nificant kinds of behavior change are explained in the third chapter. 

Uses of small group techniques in classrooms, residential programs, and 
informal group discussion are covered in the next three chapters. The 
remainder of the book discusses programed instruction, correspondence study 
and other methods and resources for individual study, the role of television 
and other mass media in formal and informal adult education, and evaluation 
techniques and processes. The document includes an index and chapter notes. 
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Specific aims of this study were to develop more objective criteria for 
validating management games; to appraise the benefits, if any, resulting 
from participation in a game; and to determine the impact that game com- 
plexity might have on any benefits that result from such participation. 
Seniors at the University of Maryland were equally distributed among five 
sections of a business policy course, each covering the same subject matter. 
One professor taught one section, while the other sections were divided 
between two other professors. The principal instructional technique (case 
analysis coupled with selected readings) was supplemented by r flexible 
management game. Two experimental groups and a control group were used. 

Data were gatherei by questionnaires, observation, and the Semantic Dif- 
ferential. Findings indicated that, when used as a supplementary teaching 
aid, the games enhanced learning and heightened interest and motivation; 
that a relatively simple game provided essentially the same benefits as 
a more complex one; but that the games did not develop more favorable at- 
tidues toward the course or facilitate the attainment of stated course 
objectives. 



Watson, Eugene R. "Interpersonal Changes Through Immediate Feedback 
Approaches." In Adult Education . vl9 n4 p251 -267 . Summer 1969. 

Improvement of the quality of interpersonal behavior is an increasing 
responsibility of adult educators, but the objectives and outcomes of tra- 
ditional planned approaches to change in this dimension may not be adequate. 
Systems for immediate and direct feedback on behavior apparently are in- 
strumental in accomplishing interpersonal change. Certain programed 
materials and human relations laboratory training provide for immediate 
feedback on "live" behavior as a crucial element in behavioral improve- 
ment but the statement of change objectives and assessment of outcomes 
remain critical problems. Research on these approaches is discussed. 

Changes are reported in individual perception, openness, acceptance of 
others, extreme emotionalized tendencies, group understandings and skills, 
and self-confidence in interaction. Types of changes and additional sum- 
mary observations may be useful in planning interpersonal change experiences. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF OPERATIONALIZING STRATEGIES OF INSTRUCTION 

FRANK P. ZEIDLER 



The title of this talk is a formidable one. I am translating it for my- 
self to mean, "What dees one do to put into operation a good idea or method 
of teaching adults?" 

The subject matter of the talk is also a difficult one, for the hearer might 
be inclined to wait breathlessly for a sure-thing formula for getting his 
pet ideas in adult education funded. Let me disclaim at once that I shall 
be putting forth formulas which unerringly place funds at the disposal of 
the adult educator. Instead it shall be the purpose of this talk to put 
forth ideas which make one a better competitor for funds and for support for 
programs of adult education. This is the most realistic way to look at the 
problan of getting a new strategy of learning into operation. 

At the outset one must again review what is meant by "education." One def- 
inition is that it is the process of imparting a learned response to a given 
stimulus, such that the organism making the response to a given stimulus 
has a better chance of surviving because the response is in accordance with 
reality. Any one therefore in education must have a kind of confidence that 
he knows what is good for people and what they need to know to make their 
lives better. Teaching is presumptive - presumptive in the sense that the 
instructor believes he knows what is good for the student, more than the stu- 
dent knows himself what is good for himself. To be a good teacher one must 
be a little fanatic on his subject, even as the salesman who believes that 
all the world vitally needs the product he sells. One of the early politi- 
cal figures in Milwaukee used to speak of the "sanctified oil of fanaticism," 
as being needed to promote a cause and to educate people in the principles 
of the cause. There is much truth in this idea. 

People who are engaged in adult education in many cases have selected the 
field of adult education as something to be preferred over education of peo- 
ple at younger ages. One is tempted to ask why, but the exploration of that 
question is not appropriate here. Nevertheless, one can surmise that it was 
not merely happenstance that many persons in adult education went into it. 
They went into that field because they had a kind of passion for it, as a 
means of aiding their fellow man. Adult education is a mission field among 
the branches of education. One therefore must be a missionary to promote 
and fight for more adult education because in our culture education is too 
often considered as something only for the young and immature. The first in- 
gredient to success in adult education is to be a little fanatic about it, 
and about one's particular specialty in it. 

A note of caution is needed here, and that is that no branch of education 
can fully escape from some ethical or moral framework of education. It 
seems valuable for each adult educator from time to time to think through the 
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i.ior«l or philosophic reason for wanting to impart his store of knowledge to 
someone else. Further he ought to think about whether he is pursing the right 
theory in his pattern of education. Not all adult education is necessarily 
good. Not all that passes for adult education is necessarily education. 

Does one carry on adult education because the instructor gets paid for it? 

Does the instructor really have better knowledge about the world and what to 
do to survive in it than his students? (Some educators are discovering that 
minority groups do not think that what they have to offer is education at all, 
and that the education professionals offer is a wasting of time or brainwash- 
ing.) Is the type of education being offered really what people need at this 
time in history and in this part of this nation? For example, instead of 
teaching people arts and ceramics ought we not be telling them how to survive 
under atomic attack, or how to forage for themselves if the nation breaks 
down, or what to do if an internecine strife starts in the nation? One must 
clearly now adopt a moral stance toward why one wants to teach adults. The 
ethical components of education put into any adult course are as important as 
the course itself. The moral and ethical background of the pattern of in- 
struction is critical to the ultimate success and usefulness of such instruc- 
tion. 

As a liberal of the 1 930 1 s variety, I still hold to the proposition that 
adult education is required not only for survival and for meeting the chang- 
ing job opportunities, but to develop the whole person, and to help men pass 
through life with a sense of meaning and purpose, with a margin of comfort, 
and w- on a desire to help their fellows. I eschew education that promotes 
class or group strife, advocates education for economic gain, or advances 
technology without having a large humanistic component in the instruction in 
technology. 

It is easy to see that the success of putting into operation strategies of 
adult education depends on the social and technical milieu of the times. If 
the environment is good, adult education can flourish. If it is not, educa- 
tion that is progressive and innovative may suffer. To many it appears that 
the current milieu for education is such that technological education is en- 
thusiastically supported because it produces wealth, but social and humanistic 
education is very much in disfavor because it produces people who challenge 
the drive for more wealth and more consumption in America. Some kinds of 
adult education may suffer along with all the public and independent insti- 
tutions of higher education. Adult education that results in vocational train- 
ing or technical education will still be strongly approved. Higher educa- 
tion in the humanities and social sciences may be gravely suspect as being 
conducive to overthrowing God, country and home. 

There was a time when in high school one did not dare teach geology or as- 
tronomy because such subjects might shake the students' faith. The time 
recently was when one did not dare to teach adults about world communism, or 
about any of its leaders or countries. Such adult studies were verboten 
because the students might become friendly to satanic ideas. As the trends 
go now, the time may come when American history will not be taught critically 
because such type of teaching may be considered subversive. 
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To be able to teach a specific discipline or a specific course of study, one 
must have a favorable milieu, and if that is lacking, one must be able to create 
it. We have to create a more favorable environment right now. 

It is apparent that a social and technological milieu is accompanied by a po- 
litical milieu or environment. The importance of a favorable political envi- 
ronment for getting into existence any education programs, adult or otherwise, 
needs not too much elaboration here. The bringing into existence of voca- 
tional and adult education in my home city of Milwaukee was a continuous po- 
litical struggle. It was a great day when the first "lighted schoolhouse" 
appeared in Milwaukee which was open at night to the immigrants to learn 
English. The creation of the Milwaukee Area Technical College, formerly the 
Milwaukee Vocational and Adult Schools, and before that the Continuation 
School, came as a result of heroic political efforts to get the school into 
existence and to have it grow. When that school attempted to bring into ex- 
istence an educational television station, a bloc in the Milwaukee Common 
Council tried to dissolve the school. 

However, adult education does not depend just on the art of politicking, but 
on political theory and political environment. The growth of public educa- 
tion and the expenditure for it was not an inevitable fact in American history. 
It came about because the political theory of the nation and of some of the 
colonies was that formal education of some type was necessary to make an in- 
dividual not only a good citizen, but one capable of reading the Bible, and 
thus have the opportunity to be saved by knowing God's word. One of the 
longest and most continuous struggles in the nation has occurred since then: 
the s uggle to extend the opportunities for education. We are at a crucial 
phase of that struggle, because portions of the public, only partially edu- 
cated, are now willing for diverse reasons to curtail the opportunity for 
education. 

Therefore, if one wants to have the opportunity of developing a course in 
adult education, one must make sure that the political climate is right, and 
that the public understands and knows why education cannot stop finally at any 
point in life. The theme of continuous education all through life must be 
preached. It must be shown that this is not a sentence of doom, but one of 
new opportunity. It is not without reason that many adult schools are called 
"opportunity" schools. 

The impact of political parties on adult education and on the chances of 
getting new programs started is of the greatest importance. I say to persons 
in both of the major parties that you ought to be supporting those candidates 
in the party of your choice that understand and are sympathetic to the need 
for adult education. Because of the civil and campus disturbances in the na- 
tion in the past years there is a mood to curb all higher education. There 
is a mood to resist further expenditures for education of an adult variety on 
the ground that it is an educational frill, and not really productive. 

To get adult education programs into existence requires not only some con- 
cern for the overall political conditions of the times, but requires concern 
for the specific conditions of each educational jurisdiction or area. Every- 
body knows educational institutions as a whole are competing for public sup- 
port both in the private sector of the economy and the public sector. In 
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the public sector, for example, mayors of principal cities are denouncing the 
funds spent for education on the grounds that such funds are preventing them 
from building more streets and highways, municipal edifices, and other public 
works for which the public seems to be clamoring. Some mayors are building 
up a sentiment against public education in general on the grounds that taxes 
paid for education are p. eventing people from enjoying the good life. This 
sentiment is rising, and in many municipalities bond issues for schools are 
getting defeated. 

With such a compression on the tax dollar in the public sector, the support 
for new and perhaps experimental programs in adult education will get short 
shrift. If there is any money for schols, such funds must be spent for the 
accepted programs of elementary and secondary education. Higher education 
will have to look out for itself, and education addressed to adults is in 
danger of being pushed out. The remarkable Preliminary Report of the Gov- 
ernor's Commission on Education, published in this state, gives a clue to the 
future. Full tuition, supplemented by a partial grant, may be required by all 
students in higher education, and extension education - chiefly adult educa- 
tion - will have to pay its own way. 

People who want to press forward in adult education are simply going to have 
to fight to keep a fair share of the public dollars going to government, and 
adult educators are going to have to fight for their fair share of the dol- 
lars going for education. 

Now, rather than wait till the last of this paper, I desire to express an 
opinion as to why adult education is so necessary, and why it cannot be con- 
sidered as a caboose in the train of education. These thoughts are not orig- 
inal, but have been derived from a friend of mine who is a theologian in 
Canada. He offers the principle that education leads to knowledge. The pos- 
session of knowledge is the means of controlling power. While knowledge, in 
a certain sense, is not reality itself, it gives advice on how to proceed to 
deal with reality and to control and use power. The aim of education then 
must be to educate people in the responsible use of power. 

All of us readily understand what a Pandora's box has been opened by 
modern knowledge leading to technology. All kinds of frightful and disas- 
trous changes are impending as a result of knowledge which has released power 
to certain people who are in elite classes. We have to educate those who con- 
trol that power to its responsible use and we have to do it now - not wait 
for the next generation to come along. Right now we need crash programs of 
adult education to educate those adults in control of power how to use that 
power wisely and humanely, tie have to educate adults generally about the new 
physics, the new biology, the new genetics., the new chemistry, the new world 
ideologies - in order to escape some kind of holocaust in these times. No 
person advocating adult education should have the least reticence about making 
a case for large scale support right now for such objectives, particularly 
when we are dealing with adults who in many instances have yet to learn to be 
functional readers. 

Having declared this position, I wish now to talk about some practical meth- 
ods of putting into operation new strategies for education of adults. There 
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are two general systems of education operant. One of these is the formal sys- 
tem, the other the informal system. The informal systems include public and 
private systems. There are numerous informal systems which include advertis- 
ing, personal conversation, and just plain experience, television, radio 
and rumor. 

All these types of education are competing with each other for support and for 
success. The strength of the formal systems for the most part lies in the 
fact that they merchandise not knowledge primarily, but accreditation that 
the successful student has acquired knowledge through a prescribed course. 

This accreditation has a definite value in the market place for jobs. It 
seems helpful then in many instances to have adult education courses either 
produce some kind of accreditation or certificate, or at least be conducted 
by an accredited institution. Such accreditation is more likely to win pub- 
lic support for the courses because people believe they are not wasting their 
time, but may receive not only knowledge, but a chance for a higher income. 
Accreditation is no substitute in the long run for the actual possession of 
knowledge, but the economic game today is played according to accreditation. 

Moreover, those who are sponsoring adult education courses must see to it 
that employment agencies, public or private, and other institutions give rec- 
ognition for successful achievement in adult education. 

I should here call your attention to the fact that those who are in public 
education and are supported by public funds can learn from the instruction- 
for-profit systems that are developing. New commercial institutions, using 
the arts of advertising and all the skills of salesmanship, are successfully 
operating in many places because they know how to sell a product. Good ideas 
in education need to be sc^d, and the time will come when salesmanship will 
have to become a greater resource of adult educators than before. As in fund 
drives for any cause, the adult educator has to make his case carefully be- 
fore he can make his appeal for support from the public and his potential 



Those in public and private non-profit higher education should welcome the 
new competition from the education-for-profit agencies, because these new 
agencies, like hardy weeds in a soil growing less productive, may show the 
other educators how to sell their ideas and their strategies in an otherwise 
resistant public market. 

To make a good case for further adult education, the professional associations 
of adult educators, as well as individual educators, need to support the idea 
of more research and development in the field of adult education. The ex- 
isting traditional systems of elementary and secondary education can learn 
from those more free-wheeling, experimental and innovative people in adult 
education who do not have an audience to teach which is under compulsion to 
attend. Research and development is needed now, not only on what or how to 
teach adults, but on motivating them to learn. 

Moreover research might provide support for the proposition that we ought to 
develop in our society a system of payments for every person to get a kind of 
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a sabbatical for additional education at regular intervals. Automation will 
make possible the release of older workers, and we ought 'to have periodic re- 
instruction of the older people possible under our national tax system. 

To make strategies effective also requires planning. We need not only plan- 
ning for the conducting of individual adult courses, but master plans for 
adult education in each state, and in each region. 

With a planned program of adult education, I believe that it will be easier 
to state the case for adult education in the future and make the appeal 
for support. 

Concerning the sources of basic financial support for adult education, there 
are five principal ones - the taxpayers, foundations, corporations, the stu- 
dents themselves, and private individuals or other sources. Expertise must 
be developed in all of these areas to develop the proper supply of funds. In 
obtaining funds to give new strategies a chance, federal and foundation or 
corporate sources often are the best sources, but to secure such funds re- 
quires expertise in grantsmanship. I do not see any way of avoiding learning 
how to apply for grants. Though the rejections of appeals will be far more 
than the acceptances, yet enough funds can be obtained from these sources to 
mount very substantial programs. (One adult education program needed is to 
teach grantsmanship.) 

The best and most satisfactory situation however is to develop in the adult 
public an appreciation of the value of adult education and a willingness to 
pay for an ever larger share of such education. I believe that this can be 
done because private persons are developing private instructional courses of 
all kinds all the time, and are getting people to pay for such courses of in- 
struction. No one with an innovative adult education program should ignore 
the possibility of developing the program in such a way that the students to 
be served contribute toward it, except in the case of the very lowest income 
people. 

Some adult education programs can be assisted by large infusions of volun- 
tarism. I suggest that such voluntarism be developed as a way of usefully 
using the leisure time of many people. 

It should be noted also that with the new insights on how to stimulate the 
will to learn, and on the techniques of teaching that include optimum pre- 
sentation of materials with new styles of teaching, there is more hope of 
encouraging students to support and come to adult education courses than be- 
fore, because such course activity is fun and gives many people immense sat- 
isfaction. 

Concerning the informal methods of education which exist, such as newspapers, 
periodicals, radio and television, I believe that the adult educators should 
focus their attention on these mass media and demand an adequate share of 
space and time for presentation of adult education programs. Make no mis- 
take - these media will compel the development of new styles and techniques 
of adult education in presently unthought of ways; for example, how can one 



teach exact mathematics and make the process appear as recreation? A pri- 
vate promoter might achieve this result. 

The technique for mass communication developed by advertisers may outweigh 
in influence on adult thinking the total efforts of adult educators. Some- 
how this process which has had some harmful effects must be brought under 
better guidance so that constructive effects appear. Some adult educators 
need to concentrate on more effective uses of the mass media of coiranuni cation. 

The personal appeal for the support of adult education and bringing into ex- 
istence new courses and new strategies is not to be overlooked either. 

Adult educators will have to find and organize the adult education buffs - 
those citizens who have no ul terior moti ves but support adult education 
because of its intrinsic merit. Few causes are successful in legislative or 
other public bodies without the support of the citizen buffs. They are 
around and their support should be recruited. For example, citizen buffs 
have been busy saving public radio in Wisconsin. 

These citizens will have to encourage people in legislative or other deci- 
sion making positions to be favorable to an enlarged program of adult edu- 
cation. They will have to make sure that decision makers are properly in- 
formed about the merits of programs for adult learners. 

There is a need to state why more support at all levels of educational sys- 
tems, public and private, is required for adult education. Many of you 
have read the recent news dispatches which speak of the unrest of the white 
middle class. This unrest has been shown by the actions of the construction 
workers in many parts of the country which are directed at students. The 
disaffection of this class lies far deeper than in its surface manifestations. 
The cause of disaffection is that an education gap has appeared in this na- 
tion. This education gap is represented by one level of learning which 
terminated at the twelfth grade or earlier, and by another level which in- 
cludes exposure to college level education. Experience in one or two years 
of college, in ny opinion, tends to produce not only an educational, but also 
a social and cultural gap. This gap is creating a division tending to po- 
larize the nation. 

A very large effort is now needed to close this education gap so that the 
people with high school or elementary education do not feel threathened by 
the changes which technology has brought. The changes incidentally have not 
been primarily caused by education in the humanities, but by technology 
which many people with elementary and secondary education consider the high- 
est good. The humanists, the social scientists and the moralists who are 
trying to prevent this technology from becoming utterly destructive are 
tnreatened by a large section of the public who think they are the cause of 
the threatening changes. We therefore need a very large scale of education 
of American adults to expand their knowledge and understanding of the 
humanities and the social sciences if we are to survive the effect of the 
exact sciences. 

The master overall strategy which should be operationalized is one to rap- 
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idly and profoundly upgrade the level of American adult education in the 
humanities, the social sciences, and in moral and ethical education. 

Some of the biologists are predicting the time when education will be pro- 
duced by electrical impulses sent into the brain along the neural system. 
Transference of knowledge from one brain to another will take place. The 
brain will not only be able to get possession of facts, but some predict that 
it will be possible to produce the full sensation and attitude of any kind of 
human experience, such as having the sensation of watching a sunset. Pos- 
sibly so, but before that time, the adult educator has to use other devices 
to put into effect his conceptions, theories and strategies of teaching. He 
has to develop a type of personality himself which includes an insatiable de- 
sire for more information himself, perseverance in the face of discourage- 
ments, ingenuity and resourcefulness of the type minority people need to 
exercise to survive, commitment to people, and a belief that his cause is as 
good as any. The motto - "Every adult - a learner." 
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In his keynote speech at the 1968 conference of the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation of the U.S.A., J. Roby Kidd reviewed the changes in adult education 
in the previous twenty years and proposed the ingredients of a model for 
American adult education in the future. The period, 1948 to 1968, was one 
of great growth— in numbers of adult students, in variety of activities, 
in professional personnel, and also growth in understanding of adult learn- 
ing, perception, attitudes, and motivation, and learning environments. 

Yet adult education is unsure of its power. This should not be. There 
are vast cohorts of adults involved in educational activities (perhaps 
30,000,000 annually) and a trademark of adult education — participation — 
has become a key concept in society. In the future, adult education must 
take into account social as well as individual goals and maximize coherence 
and harmony; it must be intelligent and wary of divisive forces in society; 
it must accept its responsibilities soberly and with imagination and 
charity. 
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formal community groups, and to demonstrate the relevance of issues and 
topics dealt with in adult programs. 
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identified: lack of philosophy; irrelevance; under utilization of resources 
and absence of a sound and accessible base. Adult education, moreover, 
does not offer enough activities which are vitally concerned either with 
the contemporary value conflicts (war vs. peace, black vs. white, youth 
vs. age) or areas of need (poverty, urbanism, aging, environment). Tele- 
vision and radio resources are not utilized to the fullest. There are 
virtually no institutions which have been established specifically to 
provide or coordinate programs of continuing education. The author makes 
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Theorizing in adult education has been primarily concerned with questions 
of social philosophy which contribute little to improving the quality of 
professional activity. This essay suggests a rationale and strategy for 
developing a research based body of theory, indigenous to adult education 
and of practical utility to practitioners. Central to the reality upon 
which such theory must be constructed is a presupposition that an individual 
constructs meaning through an active process of interaction with others 
and directs his behavior accordingly. Educational process is an organized 
effort to assist an individual to construct meanings in a way by which he 
will be more effective in solving problems. 
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ANDRAGOGY, NOT PEDAGOGY! 
MALCOLM S. KNOWLES 



Adult education is, I believe, on the threshold of a major technological 
breakthrough. To support this belief, let me examine three propositions 
with you and then make a proposal. The first proposition I would like to 
make to you is that where adult education, historically, has been a kind 
of luxury and secondary activity in our culture, as of 1967, I believe 
that the education of adults is rapidly becoming a central concern, a cen- 
tral need of our civilization. The reason for this change is growing 
realization that unless we do something fast to get adults growing and 
adapting and learning to live in a new kind of world, man is in danger of 
becoming obsolete. Technologies of work acquired in the teens are in- 
creasingly archaic by the time individuals have reached their forties. 

But even more tragically, social attitudes, values, and relationships that 
are progressive in one decade are decadent in the next. Clearly, the very 
survival of civilization requires that systematic learning continue beyond 
youth. And this is the first time in history that this is so. 

A second proposition I would like to make to you is that adult education, 
particularly in this country, has undergone an enormous growth in the last 
decade, both in the number of people it is touching and in the number of 
institutions that are identifying adult education as a primary activity. 
Adult education is now big business. Enormous sums are beirig spent by the 
government, by educational institutions, by business arid industry, and by 
voluntary agencies for adult education. Adult education is no longer 
suffering from marginal ity. It is no longer suffering from being a pe- 
ripheral activity in our society. More adults are engaged in education 
than ever before in history. So, n\y second proposition is that we are 
talking about something that is already very substantial but is still 
growing explosively. 

But now, a third proposition I want to make to you is that adult education 
has been relatively ineffective up to this point in accomplishing its 
mission. It has not done its job, it has not made the kind of difference 
in the basic attitudes, basic world views, basic approaches to life, that 
I think it is capable of and that I think is required of it if our civili- 
zation is to survive. 

Now, how can I stand here, a missionary for adult education, a defender of 
adult education, and say I think it has goofed? Very simply, I think the 
biggest obstacle to the achievement of the full potential of adult educa- 
tion has been that it has been tied to and it has been hamstrung by the 
concepts and the methods of the traditional education of children. Isn't 
it true what we who teach adults know about teaching, we have learned either 
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from being taught as children, or having been taught to teach children? 

What we know is pedagogy , which is word that comes from the same stem 
as "pediatrics"-the Greek word "paeda," meaning child. All education has 
been equated with pedagogy -the art and science of teaching children. Even 
in our own literature you will find references to the "pedagogy of adult 
education." Although semantically a contradiction, this phrase is descrip- 
tive of an unfortunate reality. For the fact is that most adult teaching 
has consisted of teaching adults as if they were children. This has 
been our hamstring. 

But now things are changing. We have been accumulating a growing body 
of insights and knowledge from both research and experience. We have 
learned that adults are different from children as learners in certain very 
critical ways. And we have been developing a new technology-methods, 
techniques, and materials-that is tailored to these unique characteristics 
of adults as learners. Furthermore, we have started, first in Europe and 
now in America, to give a new label to this technology to distinguish it 
from the technology of pedagogy. This new label is "andragogy," which is 
derived from the Greek stem "andr-" meaning "man" or "grownups." As I 
see it now, this new technology of andragogy- the art and science of 
helping adults to learn-is based on certain crucial assumptions about 
the difference between children and adults as learners. Perhaps as many 
as a dozen assumptions about these differences constitute the theorectical 
foundation of andragogy, but let's simply illustrate the process by which 
a new technology comes into being by examining only three of them. 

The first and by far the most important difference between adults and 
youths as learners, I believe, is that of their self-concept. A child 
first sees himseif as a completely dependent personality. He sees him- 
self in his first consciousness as being completely dependent upon the 
adult world to make his decisions for him, to feed him, to change his 
diapers, and to see where the pin is sticking. During the course of his 
childhood and youth, that dependence is reinforced as decisions are made 
for him in the home, at school, in church, on the playground, and every- 
where he turns. But at some point he starts experiencing the joy of 
deciding things for himself, first in little matters and then in more 
important ones, and by adolescence he is well along the way toward re- 
belling against having his life run by the adult world. He becomes an 
adult psychologically at the point at which his concept of himself changes 
from one of dependency to one of autonomy. That's what I think we mean 
psychologically by adultness. To be adult means to be self-directing. 

Now at the point at which this change occurs, there develops in the human 
being a deep psychological need to be perceived by himself and by others 
as being indeed self-directing. And we tend to resent and resist being put 
into situations in which we feel that others are imposing their will on us. 
This is the concept that I think lies at the heart of this new technology 
of andragogy. Andragogy is based upon the deep insight that the deepest 
need an adult has is to be treated as an adult, to be treated as a self- 
directing person, to be treated with respect. 

What is the technology that comes out of this concept? I can think of 
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several implications. I think a first implication is the great importance 
of the provision of a climate in a community or in an institution that 
smacks of adultness. Now, how is a climate of adultness established? 

Well, let's take this climate here. What are the characteristics of this 
atmosphere that make you feel either childish or adult? Can you shout out 
to me? All right, one is a physic - ! setup in which you are comfortable and 
can talk with one another in informal groups. The chairs aren't in rows 
facing a podium. Another is that you could choose where you would sit-you 
had freedom of choice; another is that you were given dignified name cards 
so that people could identify you as a unique individual. I'm sure we 
could go on and build a long list, but we have illustrated that the symbols 
of childness that adults react to most negatively are regimentation, lack 
of respect for them as unique persons, being talked down to, lack of con- 
cern for human needs such as comfort, and depersonalization of relation- 
ships. These kinds of things may sound awfully trivial; but to a person 
who feels that his adultness is disrespected, these are very important. 

They are symbols of how he is perceived, and if he feels he is perceived 
like a child, his resentment will get iri the way of his learning. 

I think a second implication for this new technology of adult education 
has to do with who diagnoses what I should learn. It is a very critical 
question to me as an adult whether I determine what I need or whether some 
authority figure is going to tell me what I need to learn. Now, one of 
the rich areas of ferment in our field is the invention of new approaches 
to what I think of as self-diagnosis. Some very imaginative procedures 
are being invented for involving the adult in performing, then looking at 
his performance in comparison with other people's performance, and finally 
making his own judgment about where his own strengths and weaknesses are. 
Such activities as role playing, critical incident process, simulation 
exercises, skill practice exercises, group observation, and self-rating 
scales, are used for this purpose. Engaging of the adult in the diagnos- 
ing of his own needs for learning is a very important part of the 
technology of andragogy. 

A third element in this technology has to do with the planning process . 
Traditionally, all the planning of student learning is done by the teachers, 
or by the curriculum committee, or by the state department of education. 

In adult education, responding to this deep need to be self-directing, a 
great deal of attention is beginning to be paid to ways of involving the 
adults meaningfully and relevantly in the planning of their own learning. 

At the simplest level is the creation of representative planning groups of 
some sort, committees or councils. It is my observation that those pro- 
grams that involve their participants in planning what they will learn 
and how they will learr. it are much richer and more vital than those that 
do not. But I have a hunch that we could find better ways of doing this. 

Probably an even more important implication, in terms of andragogy, is the 
involvement of adults in the carrying out of their own learning-in engaging 
in mutual self-directed inquiry. I have been doing quite a bit of experi- 
menting in Boston University with my graduate classes using what, I call 
learning-teaching teams. We have the students organize themselves into 
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teams* each of which takes responsibility for learning all it can about 
a unit of a subject and then sharing what they have learned with the 
rest of the students, with faculty members serving as a resource to the 
teams. I have made several discoveries from this experience. For one 
thing, students listen a lot more attentively to their fellow students 
than they do to me. Their eyelids start drooping after about fifteen 
minutes when I try to do all of the teaching, but when a fellow student 
team gets up to share what they have learned, their ears stay flopping 
for a good hour. So, I think better learning takes place when you in- 
volve the learners in teaching each other. Secondly it makes a lot of 
difference in their ego- involvement. Do they get hooked! For example, 

I have never assigned a page of required reading in my adult education 
life, but with these learning-teaching teaching teams, I have a long 
bibliography of references that might be helpful to them. The loudest 
complaint which I have received came from my faculty colleagues con- 
cerning the amount of reading I make my students do. They are doing so 
much reading for my classes that they don't have time to do the reading 
these other professors want them to do. The fact is that in engaging in 
their own self-directed inquiry they get so deeply involved that other 
things become less important to them. 

Finally, an implication of the concept of being self-directing has to do 
with evaluation. Probably the most crushing blow to any self-respecting 
human being is the act of another person giving him a grade. This is 
not evaluation in educational terms; in fact, it has nothing to do with 
learning. If anything, I think it is anti -learning. Evaluation, 
according to andragogy, is really a repetition of the process diagnosis 
that I described before as self-diagnosis. Evaluation and andragogical ly 
is really re-self-diaqhosis. What we do at the end of a learning experi- 
ence with adults, according to andragogical principles, is to engage 
them in a process of re-assessing the remaining gaps between the com- 
petencies they want to have and the competencies they do have. So the 
techniques of evaluation according to andragogy are the same as the tech- 
niques of self-diagnosis that I described earlier. 

A second characteristic in which children differ from adults is in experi- 
ence. Adults have accumulated more experience than children and youths by 
virtue of having lived longer. Adults are richer resources for learning. 

But this difference in experience goes deeper than mere quantity. A 
curious phenomenon occurs regarding how a person feels about his experience. 
Experience to a youth is something that happened to him-a series of almost 
external events. If you ask him who he is, he will define his self-identity 
in terms of his family, his school, his community, etc. -the identity that 
has been given to him from outside. But an adult will define himself in 
terms of his experience. His self-identity is derived from what he has 
done. Accordingly, we adults are very jealous of the worth of our experi- 
ence, and wherever we find people devaluing our experience, not paying 
attention to it, not incorporating it in the educational plan, we feel 
rejected as people. It is not just our experience that is being devalued; 
if a teacher doesn't make use of my experience in a classroom, I, Malcolm 
Knowles, am being devalued, because my experience is me. And this is 
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even doubly true of undereducated people, because what else do they have 
but their experience? 

Consequently, andragogy is shifting from transmittal techniques toward ex- 
perimental techniques. This is not to say that we do not use transmittal 
techniques; there are occasions when transmittal techniques are most effec- 
tive means for accomplishing a given educational objective. But there has 
been marked shift awaj from such transmittal techniques as lectures, 
assigned reading, even canned audio-visual presentation, to experiential 
techniques that make use of the learner's experience, such as simulation 
exercises, laboratory training, case method, critical incident process, 
community action projects, and the wide variety of discussion techniques. 
"Action learning" and "participative learning" are printed in bold face 
in the lexicon of andragogy. 

Third, adults and youth differ in their time perspective. In most aspects 
of life, a youth’s time perspective is one of immediacy. A youth has a 
very hard time postponing the satisfaction of present desires. He can't 
wait to get that candy bar or that ice cream bar; he wants it now. With 
adults it is the opposite. In most aspects of life, adults are accustomed 
to postponing their satisfactions; they are accustomed to saving for the 
Christmas fund and vacation and all that sort of thing. But in regard to 
learning, the time perspective of children and adults is reversed. In 
regard to education, youth's time perspective is one of postponed applica- 
tion. Almost all of what I learned in grade school and in high school- 
and in fact in college-I learned not with much hope that it would be very 
useful then, but that it would accumulate into a reservoir of knowledge 
and skills that would be useful when I got to be an adult. My orientation 
to learning as a youth was one of postponed application, and therefore my 
attitude toward learning was subject-centered. If you had asked me what I 
was learning I would have rattled off subject matter titles: history, 
government, religion, mathematics, language, and so on. I would have said 
I am learning subject matter. 

But an adult's time perspective in regard to learning is one of immediate 
application. The reason an adult enters into education is to be able to 
to better deal with some life problem about which he feels inadequate now. 
He wants to learn something tonight that will help him better deal with 
some of his problems tomorrow. As a result, an adult's orientation to 
education is problem-centered. If you ask an adult what he is learning, he 
will almost always use a verb and a phrase describing a life problem: "lam 
learning to be a better mother or a better supervisor," or "I'm learning 
to speak more fluently, or to converse more brilliantly, or to vote more 
intelligently." 

One technological implication of this difference is that the organizing 
principle for the curriculum of adult education involves problem areas 
rather than subject categories. In adult education across the country, 
the curriculum for adults looks increasingly different from the curricu- 
lum for youth. Let me give you some of the labels that we are using in 
adult education; "Education for Aging," "Consumer Education," "Leisure 
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Time Education," "Home and Family Living," "Supervisory Training," 
Management Development," and "Liberal Education." Contrast these with 
such subject categories of youth education as "Science," "Philosophy," 
"Language," "History," "English," and the like. 

Another technological implication of this difference is the importance in 
the actual learning experience of starting the learning with the problems 
and concerns that the learners bring in with them. The first thing that 
adult educators typically do in a classroom situation is co take a prob- 
lem census. They have their adult students identify what it is that they 
are curious about or worried about or concerned about. Then they build 
a learning program around these curiosities and concerns. Accordingly, 
andragogy is a student-centered, problem-oriented technology. 

When you get right down to it, this is the way the education of children 
should be, too. 
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AN APPROACH TO A DIFFERENTIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF THE ADULT POTENTIAL 

HOWARD Y. McCLUSKY 



A differential psychology of the adult years as a unique period in the life 
span of the individual has long been a period of relative neglect in the pro- 
ductions of the psychological enterprise. But within the last decade or more 
this situation has begun to improve. That improvement was underway by the 
late fifties and early sixties came to light in the writer's chapter on 'Psy- 
chology and Learning' in the June 1965 Review of Educational Research (14). 
Since then, additional and cumulative evidence is contained in the appear- 
ance of Birren's Psychology of Aging (2), Bromley's Psychology of Human Aging 
(5), Botwinick's Cognitive Processes of Maturity andOld Age (4), Hurlock's 
monumental Developmental Psychology (10), Neugarten's readings on Middle Age 
and Aging (17), and most recently Bischof's Adult Psychology (3). 

Bischof is particularly impressive in submitting evidence for the momentum 
which the study of adult psychology is currently developing. Of the approx- 
imately 930 items contained in the 42 and a half pages of bibliography at the 
end of his book (p25 5-298), five percent were dated before 1950, nine per- 
cent appeared between 1950 and 1960, 20 percent between 1960 and 1965, while 
66 percent were published between 1965 and 1968 . 

But for all this promising development there are as yet few deliberate and 
systematic attempts to formulate a position from which to develop a differ- 
ential psychology of the adult years. The following presentation is submitted 
as a modest effort to move in this direction with particular emphasis on its 
relevance for an understanding of the adult potential. 

To start promptly with our assignment it is proposed that a differential 
psychology of adults may be derived from an intermingling of selected aspects 
of the topics of (a) interaction, (b) dynamics, (c) personality change through 
time, and (d) differentiation. This presentation will deal primarily with 
the first three. More specifically it will include a variation on the S-O-R 
formula in developing the theme of interaction, a relatively new concept of 
MARGIN as an approach to the realm of dynamics, and finally it will draw on 
developmental and life cycle theory in discussing changes in adult psychology 
through time. 



LEARNING AND THE S-O-R FORMULA 



To learn is to change and the scheme most commonly proposed for explaining 
how learning-change takes place is the S (stimulus), R (response) formula or 
some variation thereof. 

Historically, the S-R formula is essentially a more recent version of ante- 
cedent association or connectionist theories of learning. According to this 
view, learning occurs if we can associate or connect a new stimulus to an 
earlier response, or a new response to a former stimulus. In either case 
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some change occurs. This focus on relatively objective stimulus-response 
units of behavior has provided the conceptual framework for bringing the 
processes of learning out into the open where they could be measured and 
presumably predicted and controlled. The presumption of the original S-R 
model was that if we could account for and measure the stimulus, like the 
impact of a cue on a billiard ball, we could predict the magnitude and dir- 
ection of the response. Or if we knew enough about the response, we could 
retroactively reconstruct the characteristics of the stimulus which was orig- 
inally responsible for its arousal. 

The S-R scheme works fairly well as long as learning is confined to simple 
kinds of learning. But it encounters severe difficulties when learning is 
more complex and the learner is more mature. Consequently, it is a much 
better explanation of the quasi -mechanical learning of early childhood than 
it is of the more complex learning of the adult years. The difficulty lies 
chiefly in the fact that the raw physical properties of the stimuli are not 
sufficient to account for individual differences in response. Something 
more, called the 'intervening variable' is required. In terms of our formula 
the intervening variable is the person —0—, the one stimulated and the one 
respondi ng. 

At this juncture it is necessary to draw on what we know about perception, 
for it is the role of perception which constitutes the empirical and theo- 
retical basis for elevating the importance of the 0 in our formula and thereby 
stressing the unique importance of the adult condition as a decisive factor 
in adult behavior. 

We return to the point that it requires more than the raw physical properties 
of the stimulus to account for the individual's response — R— . We begin with 
the reality that a person is immersed in an environment of incessant stimula- 
tion bombarding in varying degrees the sensory receptors ( i . e. , eyes, ears, 
nose, etc.). If unregulated, this all -pervasive bombardment could overwhelm 
and immobilize the individual. Fortunately some of this stimulation is 
blocked out, while some filters through. Insight into the filtering process 
may be derived from an awareness of the facts and theory of perception. 

In the first pi ace, perception is highly selective. That part of stimulation 
which finally becomes a part of experience is NOT a random sample of what is 
totally available. There is (a) selective exposure and within the exposure 
field, (b) selective awareness. That is we do not see, hear, etc. everything 
and we are not equally aware of everything we see, hear, etc. 

In the second place, perception tends to be organized. A person perceives 
things in patterns that^are meaningful to him. For example, note the influence 
of context (e.g., the Muller-Lyer illusion), figure and ground, grouping and 
closure. Gestalt psychology has been especially influential in calling at- 
tention to the crucial role of perceptual organization. 

In the third place, both selection and organization as well as the inter- 
pretation of what is perceived, are clearly influenced by the needs, dispos- 
ition and set which a person brings to the perceptual experience. Experiments 
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indicate that people are more likely to see an ambiguous picture as contain- 
ing food objects when they are hungry than when they are satiated. Other 
research reveals that college students interpret a picture anxiously when 
hypnotized in an anxious mood, critically in a critical mood, and positively 
in a positive mood. And in a classic experiment Bruner and Postman demon- 
strated that in the case of ten-year-old boys the perception of the size 
of coins was directly related not to the size but the value (to the boys) of 
the coin. 

Thus not the raw physical property of the stimulus but the individual's 
PERCEPTION of the stimulus is the key factor in determining the response. 

We cannot then predict — R — the response exclusively from our knowledge of 
the — S- stimulus. HENCE I KNOW WHAT I SAY BUT I DO NOT KNOW WHAT YOU HEAR; 

I MAY KNOW WHAT I SHOW BUT I DO NOT KNOW WHAT YOU SEE. 

The mistake of the original S-R formula has been its reductionist over- 
simplification of the highly complex nature of the learning process. By 
overemphasizing both stimulus and response as well as their external char- 
acter;, it has reduced if not ignored the unique importance of the person 
(the intervening variable, 0) as the agent receiving and often originating 
the stimulus as well as the one giving the response. A more valid version 
requires the insertion of an 0 between the S and the R, thus reinstating the 
learner as an indispensible factor in understanding and influencing the learn- 
ing process. The neglect of the person — 0-- as learner explains why telling 
— S — is not necessarily teaching and why listening — R— is not necessarily 
learning. Both Input — S— and Outcome — R-- must be anchored in the person 
who is supposed to do the learning. This point is especially relevant in 
the adult years when experience becomes more and more cumulative and be- 
havior increasingly differentiated. 

Learning involves not only elaborate exchanges between stimuli, responses and 
the learner, but it must be equally dynamic if it is to be effective. As one 
approach to understanding the dynamics of adult learning, let us turn to an 
examination of the concept of Margin. 

Margin is a function of the relationship of Load to Power. In simplest terms 
Margin is surplus Power. It is the Power available to a person over and be- 
yond that required to handle his Load. "By Load we mean the demands made on 
a person by self and society. By Power we mean the resources, i.e. abilities, 
possessions, position, allies, etc., which a person can command in coping 
with Load. Margin may be increased by reducing Load or increasing Power, or 
it may be decreased by increasing Load and/or reducing Power. We can control 
both by modifying either Power or Load. When Load continually matches or 
exceeds Power and if both are fixed and/or out of control, or irreversible, 
the situation becomes highly vulnerable and susceptible to breakdown. If, 
however, Loan and Power can be controlled, and better yet, if a person is 
able to lay hold of a reserve (Margin) of Power, he is better equipped to meet 
unforeseen emergencies, is better positioned to take risks, can engage in 
exploratory, creative activities, is more likely to learn, etc., i.e. do those 
things that enable him to live above a plateau of mere self subsistence." 
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"There is a rough similarity between the ideas of Load and Power and other 
concepts. For example. Stress may from one viewpoint be considered or re- 
garded as a kind of Load. Load is also quite similar to the idea of Input 
in communications theory. That is Input is a Load delivered to a system of 
transmission. If Input is too ambiguous or if its volume and rate become 
excessive, a condition of 'overload 1 arises, resistance sets in, and break- 
down may occur." 

"The idea of Power also has its analogues. For example. Resilience may be 
regarded as a kind of latent Power. It is the capacity for recovery after 
expenditure, depletion or exhaustion. Again, Margin is related to the notion 
of capital in economics. Here, net profit may be considered as a surplus for 
distribution or reinvestment for expansion, or increased productivity. Also 
in engineering the factor of safety is a direct application of the idea of 
Margin. In this case, after estimating the greatest stress to which a build- 
ing, bridge, airplane, machine, etc. may be subjected, additional units of 
strength are built into the construction as an assurance that liberal Margins 
of safety will be available to the client." 

"But the key to the meaning of Margin lies not only in the subconcepts of 
Load and Power but even more in the relationship between them. For example, 
the amount of Power a person possesses will obviously have a strong bearing 
on the level and range of his performance. But the strategic factor for a 
person's selfhood is the surplus revealed by the Load Power ratio which he 
can apply to the achievement of a preferential development (15)1." 

In the light of our theory therefore, a necessary condition for learning is 
access to and/or the activation of a Margin of Power that may be available 
for application to the processes which the learning situation requires. 

In the preceding discussion of the S-R formula and the theory of Margin, it 
will be noted that except for a few instances the reader has been left largely 
on his own to relate these concepts explicitly to the psychology of adults 
as a special field of inquiry. That they are relatable is quite clear. In 
the processes of behavioral development the elements of S, 0 and R become 
woven together in complex patterns of acquisitions and as the years advance, 
as indicated above, the 0 becomes increasingly a uniquely dominant factor 
in the transactions involved. Likewise in the realm of Margin, the adjust- 
ments of Load to Power become matters of overarching concern as a person 
accumulates and later relinquishes adult responsibilities and modifies the 
varying roles which the successive stages of the life cycle require. But a 
full recital of the relevance of S-O-R and Margin requires more attention than 
this occasion permits. 

If we are looking for a subject matter especially germane for adult psychol- 
ogy, we will find it more specifically revealed in the characteristics of 
changes in the adult years. Added to the concepts of S-O-R and Margin data 
in this field provide a substantial body of cognitive material from which 
to fashion a differential psychology of adulthood. 



CHANGE IN THE ADULT YEARS 



Critical Periods 

One way to view change in adulthood is to conceive of the 50 plus years 
following childhood and youth as a procession of critical periods. These 
may originate in or be terminated by some significant event, but the time 
prior to, following, or in between events calls for the word 'period' as a 
more functional designation of the idea we wish to convey. These periods 
are characteristically productive of experiences decisively important to 
the persons involved during which marked changes in social role and mean- 
ingful relationships may occur. Entry into, advance in, transfer from,or 
loss of employment would represent one category of such events. Marriage, 
the birth of a child, or the loss of marriage partner, children, parents, 
relatives, and other significant associates illustrates another category. 
The sensitive periods of readjustment leading up to and following these and 
similar events often give rise to strategic 'choice points' in life direc- 
tion and often compel adults to make an 'agonizing reappraisal' of their 
circumstances and the prospect confronting them in the years ahead. It is 
in such periods that some of the most meaningful learning may occur, when 
an older dog may learn some tricks better than younger dogs who have yet 
to be confronted with some of the critical events of life. 



Commitment 



In the idea of commitment we have another useful way of looking at the changes 
confronting a person with the passage of the adult years. Our definition 
of commitment consists of two components: one is an 'intentional attachment' 
and the other a responsibility unique to adulthood as its object. In general, 
change would be viewed as incremental and cumulative as well as having vary- 
ing degrees of intensity and range of involvement. 

"To illustrate in the family domain, commitment in courtship would be regarded 
as tentative. Marriage itself would be regarded as the beginning of a major 
continuing commitment in turn leading to an accumulation of obligations with 
the coming of children and the widening of the kinship circle. In the occupa- 
tional field, it would presumably be attached first to the job itself, then 
to co-workers, the employing institution, and the consumers of the job's 
services. Similarly, as the years unfold, commitments could be extended 
to the church, political party, civic associations, special interest groups, 
the community, and the like, in varying combinations and degrees of priority." 

"In such a progression commitment could be evaluated typically as follows: 
in childhood it would be nonexistent or embryonic; in youth, diffuse and pro- 
visional; in early adult life, with the arrival of basic job and family 
obligations, it would become more authentic and binding but still limited 
in scope; while in the middle and late middle years it would embrace the 
largest number and variety of concerns including attachments to work, prop- 
erty, civic affairs, and especially the extended family when an obligation 
to one's aging parents on the one hand begin to compete with one's obliga- 
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tion to one's growing, but still partially dependent children on the other. 

In later years a shift and reduction in commitments would appear with a 
selective disengagement in some areas and a deepening of attachment in others." 

"The preceding sketch constitutes only the bare bones of an approach for 
mapping the progression of life commitments, but it suggests that in this 
concept we are not considering a vague, intangible entity, but one which, 
with appropriate methodological ingenuity, could be counted, scaled, and 
charted with a degree of operational reliability and validity. But even 
without measurement we have here an idea with much utility for understanding 
some of the stubborn aspects of adult learning. For example, it helps ex- 
plain the binding and 'locked in' character of so much of adult life which 
may add to the problem of resistance to learning. More specifically it 
suggests that resistance to learning may not necessarily reflect a reluc- 
tance on the part of the adult to learn but simply his unwillingness to 
dislocate some of the basic commitments around which much of his life is 
organized. Such an adult would be much more likely to learn if his basic 
commitments could be eased (e.g., via leaves of absence with pay and allow- 
ance for family expenses) so he could be more free to learn." 



Time Perception 

"In the perception of time, we have another fruitful way of looking at the 
progression of the adult years. It makes a great deal of difference in one's 
orientation to learning whether life lies ahead as it does at age 21, is 
about midway as at 40, and is largely in the past in memory or ahead in one's 
children as at 70. To be behind, on, or ahead of schedule with respect to 
life expectations, or more important to be aware that one is behind, on, or 
ahead of schedule, may have a profound effect on life adjustment and conse- 
quently one's willingness to undergo a program of systematic instruction." 

"There is much evidence to show that at about 30 the young adult begins to 
realize that time is not unlimited and that as time passes his range of 
options with respect to job, family and other areas of living are becoming 
correspondingly reduced. A little later he begins to stop measuring his 
life from the date of birth but instead from the years remaining before death. 
His thoughts become relatively less concerned with the world of outer activity, 
and somewhat more absorbed in the inner world of contemplation." 

"A related feature of time perception is the common experience that time 
seems to pass more rapidly as one grows older. There may be a partial ex- 
planation in the following 'arithmetic of time:' at 16, one year is one 
16th of the time a person has lived, at 40 one year is a 40th, and at 70 
a 70th of the time lived. Thus with advancing years, a unit of time, e.g., 
one year, becomes a decreasing fraction of the time experienced and is so 
perceived. This fact added to the decrease in perception of life expectancy 
undoubtedly has a profound and pervasive impact on the attitudes of adults 
as the years unfold — an impact which in turn also affects an adult's per- 
ception of his potential as a learner. An unpublished study of the writer's 
indicates that up to about age 50, middle class adults do not seriously 



question their ability to take part in activities requiring new learning, but 
with other factors constant, after 50, doubts about the capacity to learn 
begin to appear. In the light of our argument, one explanation may that 
as one passes beyond age 50 the perception that time is running out may make 
a great difference in an adult's attitude toward the appropriateness if not 
legitimacy of resuming a life of systematic inquiry (16)2." 

'Critical Periods,' 'Commitment,' and 'Time Perception' are relatively new 
topics in the literature of adult psychology. More familiar however are the 
formulations which have come from the field of developmental psychology. In 
continuing our discussion of 'Change in the Adult Years, 'six of these have 
been brought together in the following chart: 'Comparative Designations of 
Developmental Stages.' 

The items in this chart may be roughly grouped into two categories. One 
appears under the headings: Biological, Kuhlen and Buhler; the other under- 

the rubrics of: Eriksen, Peck and HYMC. The items in the first category are 
similar in suggesting an initial stage of increase (Progressive Growth, Ex- 
pansion, and Preparatory), a middle stage of consolidation (Stability of 
Growth, Maintenance, and Culmination) and a final stage of decline (Regres- 
sive Growth, Defense Against Loss, and Decline). 

In comparison, the second category embodies a somewhat different and more 
optimistic stance. For example, Peck moves from the issue of Valuing Wisdom 
vs Valuing Physical Powers in early adulthood to Ego Transcendence in the 
later years and similarly Eriksen moves from the achievement of a Sense of 
Intimacy to the achievement of a Sense of Ego Integrity, with no suggestion 
in either case that the direction of change which they imply represents a 
decline in the adult condition. At the same time this writer (McClusky) 
holds that by realigning and transvaluing the relationships of Load to Power, 
the later years may in fact be a period of progressive growth. 

The emphasis of the second category of items suggests that there may be a 
potential for the prolongation of adult development not acknowledged by the 
conventional view of change in the adult years. We will return to this 
point in the following section. 



In general, there have been two kinds of data employed to deal with this 
issue, one is cross sectional and the other longitudinal in character. The 
cross sectional kind studies a random number of persons in different groups 
at successive age levels, while the other studies the same persons over 
various intervals of time. The first of the cross sectional tyDe was re- 
ported by Thorndike in his classic volume on Adult Learning (22). 

He studied the rate of learning over time, and from his data derived his 
famous age curve of learning ability with a peak at 22 and a decline of about 
one percent a year to age 50. A somewhat later investigation by Jones and 
Conrad of about 1,200 persons ranging from 10 to 60 years of age in several 
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COMPARATIVE DESIGNATIONS OF DEVELOPMENTAL STAGES - MOSTLY POST ADOLESCENT THROUGH THE LIFE SPAN 
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BODY TRANSCENDENCE 



New England villages yielded similar results. They showed a steady rise 
in intelligence from 10 to 21 followed by a decline in each of the subse- 
quent age groups (11 ). 

Yet again and later, Wechsler in his standardization of the Bellevue In- 
telligence scale in 1935 showed a high point in performance for his subjects 
at 22, followed by a gradual decline. Wechsler's data are particularly 
pertinent since they were derived from the use of an instrument especially 
designed to measure adult intelligence. Thus from the cross sectional 
studies we get a picture of intelligence peaking in the early twenties with 
performance gradually diminishing thereafter. 

But the longitudinal studies, most of which have been conducted since those 
cited above, have revealed a somewhat different and more optimistic situa- 
tion. Beginning with studies at mid-adulthood of change in learning abil- 
ity with age, it is interesting to note the outcome of a follow-up of the 
famous investigation of gifted children conducted by Terman at Stanford 
University. On one occasion, Terman and Oden — and on another, Oden and 
Bayley (1) were able to locate and retest a number of the original sample 
who by the time of the later inquiry were in the middle years of adulthood. 

In general, the results of both investigations revealed a gain in each 
of four age groups on tests constituting measures of conceptual thinking (21). 

Turning to a study embracing an even wider interval of time, Owens has 
reported data particularly relevant for our problem. In 1950 when his sub- 
jects were about 50, he retested a group of college graduates who had or- 
iginally taken the same test (Army Alpha) as freshmen at Iowa State College. 
About 11 years later, when his subjects were 61, he administered the same 
test a second time. Thus there were two follow-up administrations of the 
same test to the same persons - the first after an interval of about 32 
years and the second after an additional interval of about 11 years. At 
50, the subjects showed a slight gain over their performance as freshmen 
and at 61, they maintained the level they had attained in general at 50 
with a decline only in tests of numerical ability (18, 19). 

Support for the Owen's picture of the mental ability of adults over 50 
is reported by Eisdorfer, who after a three-year interval found little 
change in the performance of 165 adults on the full scale WAIS (8), and 
by Duncan and Barrett whose research yielded similar outcomes with 28 men 
after a ten-year interval ( 7 ). 

What is the meaning of this apparent discrepancy in the results of cross 
sectional ami longitudinal types of studies? 

/ 

In attempting to answer this question, Lorge - a student of Thorndike - 
made a distinction between speed or rate of response on the one hand and 
power of response on the other. He noted that as persons move through the 
adult years there is a decline in the speed of their reaction. But he 
also pointed out that this did not necessarily signify a parallel decline 
in the power to react. By using tests of power under timed and untimed 
conditions, he conducted a series of investigations that tended to confirm 
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his theory (13). 



Others have objected to the results of the cross sectional studies on the 
ground that tests of intelligence and learning are biased in favor of youth. 
Young people have usually had more experience in taking tests than older 
persons and their contact with the material in the test items is more 
recent and hence more available. 

Finally, perhaps the most serious objection relates to the criterion 
problem. What is a good criterion with which to correlate measures of 
adult intelligence? Is it academic achievement, a dimension often used 
in the validation of intelligence tests? Probably not, but if effective 
performance in coping with the stresses and requirements of the adult years 
is a criterion and if this could be measured, we might come out with a dif- 
ferent view of the structure and growth of adult intelligence. The cri- 
terion problem is one of the most difficult to resolve in the entire 
arena of psychological inquiry. It permits no easy answer, but it raises 
issues so fundamental that when related to the measurement of adult in- 
telligence, the problem of either its decline or increase must be viewed 
in a different perspective. 

But to this writer the most significant point to be derived from cross 
sectional investigations stems from two kinds of related data. One is the 
diminishing scores of successively older groups of adults and the other is 
that in the 1955 standardization of his scale of adult intelligence, Wechsler 
reports a five-year advance in peak ability (23). 

To elaborate: in the case of the first point, it is well known that older 
persons have had lesser amounts of formal education than younger persons 
and that amounts of formal education gradually decline as the age of the 
study population increases. It appears therefore that the peaking of abil- 
ity in the early twenties revealed by cross sectional investigations and 
gradual decline thereafter is just as likely to rellect a decline in 
amounts of formal education achieved by adults as it does a decline in 
adult ability to learn. 

The five-year increase in peak ability reported by Wechsler would tend to 
support the same point. Because in the 16-year period between 1939 and 
1955, the educational level of the general population increased substan- 
tially and at the same time advances in availability and usage of the mass 
media, i.e., radio, TV, and the printed page were equally substantial. 

Thus the general environment became more Stimulating and educative. This 
interpretation of the outcomes of cross sectional investigations combined 
with the results of longitudinal studies showing no decline, give further 
support to the viewpoint expressed at the conclusion of the preceding sec- 
tion: (1) that the conventional view that changes in the adult years in- 
evitably bring about a decline in intelligence (or the ability to learn) 
can now be challenged by a growing body of respectable empirical data; and 
(2) the three-phase model of growth, consolidation, and decline as des- 
criptive of the adult potential must be thoroughly overhauled and re- 
stated with a more optimistic stance. 
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But there are other grounds for believing that the adult potential has 
been underestimated. 



Role and Self Concept Theory 

In the prevailing view of society, it is the major task of children and 
youth to go to school, study, and learn and the major task of the adult to 
get a job and work. In brief, childhood and youth are times for learning 
and adulthood a time for working. This is beginning to change, but the 
dominant thrust of society's expectation and equally of his self expecta- 
tions is that for an adult the learning role is not a major element in 
his repertoire of living. Thus both society and the adult view himself 
as a non-learner. Our theory is that this failure to internalize the 
learner role as a central feature of the self is a substantial restraint 
in the adult's realization of his learning potential. Or more positively 
stated, if and when an adult thinks that studying, learning, and the in- 
tellectual adventure is as much a part of life as his occupation and ob- 
ligation to his family, he will be much more likely to achieve a higher 
level of intellectual performance. Briefly, it is proposed that the po- 
tential is there but it needs self and societal support to bring the 
potential to fruition. 



Sense of Discovery 

Similarly it may be argued that another disposition, namely a sense of 
discovery, tends to be lost in the adult years and if recovered, retained, 
and cultivated would contribute greatly to intellectual performance. 

A brief examination of what happens with the passing years will lend 
plausibility to this hypothesis. 

We are on safe grounds for holding that about 15 months of age, when a 
child's ego is beginning to take shape, most of an individual's waking 
hours are devoted to discovering the exciting world about him. Everything 
is new and everything literally from the ground up must be learned. There 
are unending mysteries to unravel, new tasks to be mastered, and new fron- 
tiers to be explored. But as the strange becomes more familiar, and as 
skills become habitual, the sense of discovery begins to recede. 

This becomes increasingly true as one approaches adulthood and as the 
skills and activities required for the major responsibilities of living 
are mastered. Here discovery gradually gives way to repetition, and ac- 
quisitions to maintenance. There is nothing essentially reprehensible 
about this. In fact a certain amount of habituation is necessary, and 
in most enterprises effective maintenance is as essential as the original 
process of building. 

It certainly would not be efficient for example, if we as adults had to 
devote as much time and attention to learning to tie our shoes, learning 
to read and write, or even drive a car as children and youth must learn 
to do. The world of dressing up, of becoming literate, etc. must become 
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as efficient and habitual as possible in order that these skills may be 
instruments for better things. So a naive belief in the wonders of dis- 
covery could easily lead us into a primitive kind of romanticism utterly 
unrealistic for the exigencies of adult living. 

But typically, for most adults the efficient performance of maintenance 
activities does not release a person to continue the adventure of discovery. 
Instead, following the Law of Least Effort, he tends to take the conven- 
ient road of repetition, gets into a rut and appears gradually to reduce 
his ability to cope with the intellectual demands of his world. But there 
is nothing inevitable in the order of things that this should occur. It 
is the intent of our theory that the loss of the sense of discovery is a 
reflection of a condition in which an adult allows the requirements for 
maintenance to override his needs for the pursuit of inquiry, and not a 
reflection of an absolute decline in ability. More positively, it is also 
the intent of our theory that a sense of frontiersmanship can be cultivated 
and restored, that the adventure and wonder of life can be renewed, if not 
increased. If to his self expectation as a continuing learner, an adult 
could add a picture of himself as one continuing to discover, he could 
heighten his ability to learn and inquire, for here the Law of Use would 
overcome the Law of Disuse, and the thrust of his inquiry would be rein- 
forced by the cumulative satisfactions resulting from his constant probe 
of the edge of the unknown. What better validation of the preceding hy- 
pothesis could there be than the common experience that as one advances in 
years, and learns more and more about the world about him, the more he 
realizes how little he really knows and that a vast terrain of the yet-to- 
be-discovered remains to be explored. 

In brief then, in our discussion of the adult's role as a non-learner and 
his loss of a sense of discovery, we have argued that it is the moribund 
condition that he (the adult) often allows to encircle him and not a decline 
in absolute capability that accounts for an apparent decline in learning 
and in participation in intellectual activities. It is the adult condition 
and not the irreversible loss of ability which feeds the conventional view 
that aptitude diminishes with the passing years. The potential is there. 

If we reverse the condition blocking the potential, the reality will appear. 

In conclusion, we have attempted to build a case for a differential psy- 
chology of the adult years, and in so doing have also proposed a post hoc 
interpretive hypothesis that the trend of both empirical and theoretical 
evidence is supportive of the view that adults have a potential for con- 
tinuing learning and inquiry which historic conventional wisdom has failed 
to recognize. Ours then is a stance of unrealized potential and not one of 
"de facto" limitation. It will be interesting to note in years ahead which 
of these two views the thinking and research of the future will tend to 
confirm. 




FOOTNOTES 



^The above quotation is taken with permission from the writer's article 
listed as item 15 in the bibliography. 



^The above quotation is taken with permission from the writer's article 
listed as item 16 in the bibliography. 
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odological problems in studying longitudinal change. Tables, figures, 
and an extensive bibliography also appear. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF ADULT LEARNING 



uEROLD W. APPS 



"It was the best of times, it was the worst of times, it was the age of 
wisdom, it was the age of foolishness..." 

Charles Dickens wrote thCoO words more than 100 years and an ocean away, 
yet we can say again in 1970— it was the best of times, it was the worst 
of times. It's a time of technology in education— teaching machines, com- 
puterized instruction, programmed learning. And it's a time when students 
on college campuses are throwing stones through windows, fire bombing 
university buildings, and ousting college administrators. It's a time 
when more knowledge is available than anyone ever dreamed possible, yet 
the students cry for relevance, meaning. 

It's a time for easy living, comforts, material things— where people 
strive to live in the suburbs and capture a piece of the good life. 

While Pete Seeger sings "Little boxes on the hillside, little boxes 
made of ticky tacky. . .little boxes, little boxes, little boxes all the 
same. There's a green one, and a pink one, and a blue one, and a yellow 
one and they're all made out of ticky tacky and they all look just the 
same." 

It's a time when lovers walk hand and hand along observatory drive, while 
less than a block away student activitists throw rocks at helmented riot 
police and they in turn toss tear gas back at the students— tear gas that 
wafts over the greening hills and smarts the eyes of rioters and non-riot- 
ers alike. In the vernacular of the young, "This is where it's at." And 
this is the setting in which we must think of the fundamentals of adult 
learning. It is indeed a time to be concerned with fundamentals— perhaps 
more so than ever before in our history. 

In the first part of this paper I'll suggest several reasons why I think 
it's essential we review some fundamentals of adult learning. Then I'll 
share some learning guidelines, and finally. I'll suggest three learning 
models for your consideration. 

This paper isn't a final product. It must not be for we must consider 
adult learning dynamic and constantly affected by a multitude of changes 
in our society. What I suggest here is my present thinking. 



Why be concerned with these adult learning fundamentals? For several 



Concern for Fundamentals 
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reasons: (1) the aim of adult learning is inaccurate, (2) adult educators 

are more concerned with means rather than ends, and (3) young adults will 
bring a new perspective to adult learning. 

Aim of Adult Learning Is Inaccurate 

As adult educators I think ws are confused about what learning we want to 
occur in the adults with whom we work. 

I believe our thoughts about learning are too narrow. Perhaps we've 
followed the dictionary definition of learning: "Knowledge or skill acquired 
by instruction or study." 

For too many people, educators and learners alike, learning is a matter of 
acquiring units of i nformati on— the amount of learning is related to the 
number of years you've spent in school or the number of college credits 
you've taken. 

Learning is often thought of as acquiring precise, succinct knowledge void 
of any emotion or sentimentality. Learning is thought of as replication 
rather than interpretation— memorization rather than integration. The 
mind is thought of as if compartmentalized— one segment dealing with fact 
storing and another segment concerned with love and hate and fear and 
feeling. But, never will the two segments meet. 

As a result of this learning orientation, little time is given to consid- 
ering ultimate meaning for subjectivity and personal feelings, for specu- 
lation about causes, influences, and relationships that defy quantification. 

Many adults in our classes have been dehumanized by I.Q. scores, personality 
rating scales, and class-ranking procedures from their secondary and 
higher educational experiences. 

Many of today's adults are products of an educational system where they 
were thought of as A students or D students, as achievers or underachievers, 
or as dropouts. The wholeness of their self — their total personality— 
was reduced to a symbol suggesting average, superior, or mediocre. 

Jacob researched the difference between college students at the beginning 
of their college careers and when they were graduating seniors. In his 
summary of the research, he says: 

The main overall effect of higher education upon 
student values is to bring about general acceptance 
of a body of standards and attitudes characteristic 
of college-bred men and women in the American 
Community. There is more homogeneity and greater 
consistency of value among students at the end of 
their four years than when they began. Fewer 
seniors espouse beliefs which deviate from the 
going standard than do freshmen. 1 
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In other word', our colleges, if we can generalize from that research, 
are group makers, individual killers. Or as someone has said, "we are 
born as originals and die as copies." 

Thus, the adults who come to our classes are products of a system that 
ranked them, rated them, graded them, and taught them to think alike. 

As adult educators we must change our image of what learning should be. I 
believe that the aim of adult learning is to free man to be himself, to be 
an individual, to develop his own potential. John Gardner, in his book 
No Easy Victories , says: 

All education worthy of the name enhances 
the individual . It heightens awareness, or 
deepens understanding, or enlarges one's powers, 
or introduces one to new modes of apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment. It promotes individual 
fulfillment. It is a means of self-discovery. 2 

Learning must not separate facts from emotion, it must deal with the whole 
man— hi > needs, his loves, his hates, his hang-ups, his prejudices. We 
must consider all of this when we think of our aim for adult learning. 

Adult Educators Are More Concerned with Means Rather Than Ends 

Unfortunately, adult educators have the reputation of being method oriented. 
We hear people when adult education is mentioned say, "Oh, you mean getting 
people into small groups to discuss something," or "You mean a retreat to 
discuss something," or "You mean a conference where people get together to 
hear somebody talk," or "You mean correspondence study where I read some- 
thing and then write out the answers to some questions." 

We have, in the field of adult education, many books written on "How to... 
"—how to lead a group discussion, how to use visual aids with adults, how 
to organize a conference, how to use role playing, brainstorming, symposia, 
panels, buzz groups, and so on. 

This has been an intriguing area to be sure— many adult educators are in- 
terested in new ways of working with adults, new ways of providing learning 
experiences. I'm not condemning what has been done. I think much of the 
writing and thinking about approaches for carrying out adult education pro- 
grams is necessary and r»eeded. 

But the basic question often goes unanswered: Why are we using a particular 
approach? Indeed, why is a given group of adults getting together, what 
are they trying to accomplish, what is the basic purpose? Why are we doing 
anything with a given group of adults, either in a group or individually? 

I'd suggest that as we look ahead we must deal with a much more fundamental 
question, that of purpose, and keep asking the question why, for what pur- 
pose, what are we trying to achieve? 
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By focusing on the more basic question, I think we can help change the 
image of adult educators from being gimmick-oriented persons concerned 
only with approaches or methods rather than the ends to be achieved. I 
don't care that a particular approach be classified as a method, a tech- 
nique, or a device. I don't think that question is worthy of much 
deliberation. Obviously, as adult educators, we must know a great deal 
about approaches in designing learning experiences. But the question of 
which approach to use shouldn't be the first question asked. How often 
have you heard an adult education planning committee start by saying, 
"We're going to have a three-day conference— now what are we going to do? 
How will we organize it, whom will we invite?" It seems to me that this 
is like building a house and talking abput' what kind of paneling to use 
on the walls when you should be asking whether you should be building a 
house at all. Perhaps it's better that we put up tents or maybe think 
about constructing an apartment building. 

We've got to think about ends before we get wrapped up in details about 
means. And we've got to be much more flexible in our approaches, so 
that the learners— those who will be involved in the program whatever it's 
to be — will have a substantial voice in the decision about method as well 
as purpose. 

Young Adults Will Bring a New Perspective to Adult Learning 

I think we've avoided the issue of the new perspective of young adults. 

The students, who today are questioning the approaches used in our public 
schools and in our colleges and universities are the students that we'll 
work with in a few short years— indeed we're working with them now. 

The generation gap is real and we as adults must accept it. I don't 
think it's going away when the magical age of 21 is reached. or college 
graduation is achieved or the young people marry. 

More than 50 percent of our population is under 25, and the U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics predicts that by 1975 there will be a 30 percent in- 
crease of people ages 15 to 24 and a 40 percent increase of people 25 
to 34. 

So in terms of numbers alone, there will be many young adults involved 
in a variety of adult learning activities. 

But more importantly than the numbers is the change in values these young 
adults will bring to our adult education offerings. 

"For one of the first times in modern history, the values, manner and 
morals of the ruling generation are being dominated and dictated by 
their children. "3 

What are some of these value changes? How do they differ from the values 
that many of our present adults hold? 
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Slater, writing in the July, li,0, issue of Psychology Today , says in 
describing the values of the present adult generation: 



Youth see adults as provincial in their interests, materialistic, resistant 
to change, compromising with their values, overly concerned with security, 
disinterested in other people's problems, overly respectful of people in 
authority, and inconsistent in what they practice and what they preach. 

Of course there is always danger in making generalizations about any group 
of people— obviously there are many exceptions. Not all adults espouse the 
values described above, not all young people stand by the values described. 
But the trends are there, so much so that we can't ignore them. 

The young adults participating in adult education will be different, will 
see the world differently, will want more participation in decisions that 
affect them, are more accepting of other people's peculiarities, want more 
freedom to do their own thing as long as it doesn't harm anybody. 

Young people will appraoch problems from a broader perspective than former 
generations. And feelings and emotions will be an important part of their 
decision making. These young adults will place much more emphasis on the 
human side of problems than any former generation. 

As adult educators we must realize that the young adults who will seek out 
our programs aren't the same as the older adults with whom we ; ve comfortably 
worked for many years. These young adults are going to demand that we 
consider their often differing value system when they participate in adult 
education— and if we aren't ready to change, we're going to be "turned off" 
and passed by. 



After reading the literature both in the field of adult education and out- 
side, I've developed some basic learning guidelines that I think are 
essential. Most of you will probably say, "There's nothing new here, 

Apps is merely reciting some timeless truisms that adult educators have 
proclaimed for years." Perhaps. But I think we've often said one thing, 
then practiced something else. 

I'll mention seven guidelines now. Later we'll discuss the relationship 
of these guidelines to three adult learning models. 



The old culture, when forced to choose, tends 
to give preference to property rights over 
personal rights, technological requirements 
over human needs, competition over cooperation, 
violence over sexuality, concentration over 
distribution, the producer over the consumer, 
means over ends, secrecy over openness, social 
reform over personal expression, striving over 
gratification— and so on. 4 



Guidelines for Effective Learning 




1 . The focus of the adult educator must be on the individual . 

We say that and then in the same breath ask, "What are the needs of 
this or that group, how can we better meet the problems of this 
community?" But, what about the individuals that make up groups 
or communities or any other category we might talk about? What are 
the needs of this person and that person and the fellow sitting 
over there? 

2. The focus of the adult educator must be on the entire person . 

No argument here you say yet how many of us are not willino to deal 
with attitudes, emotions, feelings, hates, loves, and the other 
hang-ups individuals have. How often do we deliver neat little 
packages of facts— or in the jargon of the educator, how often 
are we content to deal with the cognitive domain but either don't 
know how to or won't deal with the cognitive and the affective 
domain at the same time? 

3. The learner must be involved in decisions about what he will learn 
an3~how he will learn it . 

Superficially perhaps, but in reality how often? I think we still 
say, "Here's what I think this group will be interested in doing 
and I think they'll enjoy this way of doing it." 

4. The instructor must be willing to take risks. 

Sure, we're willing to take risks— as long as what we do doesn't 
fail. But then are we really taking risks? 

5 . The instructor must cease being the sole knowledge authority and 
become one of several resources to the learner . 

But doesn't all my training make me a knowledge authority? Does it? 

6. A climate of trust between learner and the instructor must exist. 

There's usually a climate of trust you say— perhaps, but how often 
do you and the learner share in the learning enterprise as peers? 

7. The process of learning must be considered as important as the 
content . 

Helping people learn how to learn should be as important to educators 
as imparting content. But, how often do we put any focus on the 
learning process with the intent that people can and will do much 
of their learning without us and by themselves? 



Let's look at three learning models and try to relate these guidelines to 
them. There are many learning models— but unfortunately most of the litera 
ture on learning is in a primary or secondary school setting. GagneS, in 



Three Learning Models 
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his book T he Conditions of Learning , says there are eight types of 
learning. 

Vandenberg^says we can think about human learning as occurring in six dif- 
ferent ways. 

For this discussion, I'll use three learning models. As I describe them, 
I'll try to relate the function of content, the function of the instructor, 
and the function of the learner in each and at the same time try not to 
violate the guidelines I've given above. 

Learning As Acquiring Content. The focus of this learning model is on the 
content and some values inherent in that content. The content may come 
from a variety of sources - -wri tten materials, films, programmed learning 
kits, television and the instructor. 

In a general sense, the function of the learner is to acquire the content 
and the function of the instructor is to help the learner acquire it. 

Before you tell me I've already violated most of the learning guidelines 
I've mentioned earlier, here are some examples I think fit this learning 
model . 

An adult wishes to get a driver's license. He has no control over the 
examinations, indeed he probably doesn't know what knowledge he needs to 
be a safe driver. He comes to an adult education driver training class to 
acquire the knowledge and skills he needs to pass the exams. 

Another example is an engineer newly hired by a major industrial firm. To 
become a useful and productive engineer in that firm there is certain 
knowledge he needs to have about the firm— the products they make, the 
engineering procedures they follow, and so on. 

Although content has a most important function in this model, the function 
of the learner is crucial. The learner's function is twofold: (1) making 
decisions about content he doesn't have at the beginning of the educational 
program and (2) making decisions about which learning experiences to 
choose that will provide for acquisition of the content he doesn't have at 
the beginning of the educational program. 

The instructor has three major functions in this learning model: (1) he 

may be one source of content, (2) he assists the learner to determine the 
content the learner does not have, and (3) he provides a variety of learning 
experiences so the learner can choose those experiences that will help 
him acquire the content he doesn't have. 

A study conducted by Mager and McCann illustrate in a practical situation, 
the function of content, instuctor, and learner. 7 

Two forms of orienting newly graduated engineers to an industrial firm 
were compared. The old format was a six-month engineering course with 
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six weeks of formal lectures, six weeks visiting various departments, and 
three months as an assistant to an experienced engineer. 

All formal classes were canceled in the new format. The instructors spoke 
only when asked to participate. The new engineers were told they could 
have complete control over what they learned, when they learned it, and how 
they learned it. 

A list of terminal behaviors expected of all new engineers was given to 
each new engineer. Thus, the first task of the students was to determine 
what they needed to learn in addition to what they already knew. 

The outcomes of this camparison study were: the orientation time was 
reduced 65 percent under the new format. All the engineers were perman- 
ently assigned in six to eight weeks after the orientation period began; the 
graduates appeared better equipped than those who- had previously participated 
in the old format— they demonstrated more confidence and knowledge; there 
was considerably less time inputs given by the instructor, administrator, 
and technical experts; the content studied varied considerably from 
student to student; and the sequence of information studied varied from 
student to student, but in no case coincided with the sequence used in the 
old format. 

The key to this approach was its learner orientation. Students weren't 
required to re-1 earn what they already knew, Secondly, students could 
learn in ways that were most comfortable and useful to them personally. 

Learning As Problem Solving . Here I'm talking about real life problems 
people face, not a problem contrived by the instructor who already knows 
the answer. I'm talking about problems that relate to the learner's family, 
his job, his relationships with his fellow man and the larger society, his 
concern for problems in the community. 

In this learning model the function of the content is a means for solving 
the problem the learner brings to the learning situation. The function of 
the learner is to identify his problem, search for reasonable solutions, 
and finally settle on a solution to his problem. 

The major functions of the instructor are to aid in the process of defining 
the problem, aid in the search for solutions and so on, plus being, in 
many instances, one source of content to the learner in his search for 
sol utions. 

There is considerable risk taking in this learning model— the solutions to 
the learner's problem is often not clearly apparent to either the instructor 
or the learner. Thus, there is a sharing in the learning transaction 
between the learner and the instructor. 

Occasionally there may be no solution to the learner's problem— another 
risk the instructor must be willing to assume. 
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Learning As Inquiry . This model is a kind of cross between models one and 
two. The content nas some value inherent in it, but the value of the con- 
tent will vary from person to person. The starting place is the content, 
but the focus is on the relationship of the content to the individual 



The function of the instructor in this model is to provide a setting where 
the learner can relate to the content in such a way that the content makes 
sense to the learner and has a unique value to the learner. The instructor 
helps the learner identify component parts in the content, detect relation- 
ships among the parts, and the role played by each part of the content. 
Hopefully, the instructor's function will decrease as the learner becomes 
more adept at relating to the content. 

The function of the learner is to relate to the content so the content ha 
value to him personally. 

The aim of this learning model isn't only clarification and accumulation 
of content, but encouragement and guidance of a process of discovery on 
the part of the student. The instructor and the textbook cease to be 
authoritative sources of content to be learned, but become, along with 
other sources of content, materials to be dissected and analyzed. 

The emphasis isn't on the content for content's sake, but what the content 
is about, or more specifically how the content relates to the learner. 

For example, let's consider a group of students who wish to study Plato. 
Emphasis isn't on memorizing what Plato had to say. Rather the instructor 
helps the students analyze Plato by raising questions. What were the 
social conditions when Plato wrote? Is there any similarity between con- 
ditions then and now? What does Plato say to you — based on your back- 
ground of experience, your formal education? What do you know about the 
social, political, and economic setting then as compared to now? 

This learning model suggests a close relationship of the student to the 
content, with the instructor serving primarily as a guide in the process 
of inquiry. 

Selecting a learning Model 

Obviously there are many ways of thinking about the process of learning— 
these are simply three ways that make sense to me. There is overlap among 
all the three approaches— for a learner to participate in problem solving 
he has to acquire content. And for that content to be most useful in 
solving his problem, inquiry of that content is important. 

One of the problems for the adult educator is to know which of these learn- 
ing models is most important in the particular setting he finds himself. 

How does the adult learner know when he should be focusing on learning as 
acquiring content, learning as problem solving, or learning as inquiry? 

I don't have an easy answer for this question. The adult educator must come 



learner 
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back to the very basic question of what is the purpose of this learning, 
with this adult, in this situation? Answering that question will help 
clarify which learning is most appropriate. 

Perhaps the following example will help explain the relationship of the 
three learning models and also how the adult educator decides which model 
is most appropriate. 

I'll use the content area of sex education. A group of intern pastors who 
will counsel adults and young people have a need for knowledge about sex 
education. As an adult educator dealing with this group of adults you 
might decide after talking with experienced pastors, consulting with 
experts in the field of sex education, and so on that there are certain 
content areas that these pastors should know before they will be able to 
do an adequate job in counseling. I would suggest that the "acquiring- 
content" learning model would be appropriate here. 

A group of experienced pastors who counsel on sex education questions 
would probably be treated quite differently — with this group "learning as 
problem-solving" would seem more feasibl.e. .They come to the learning 
situation with many unanswered questions that are real problems to them. 
They're searching for answers from many sources. Here the function of the 
educator and of content changes. The adult educator helps the experienced 
pastors identify specifically their problems in the area of sex education 
and then helps them find content to answer their questions. The adult 
educator may be an expert in the field of sex education and thus he 
serves as one of the content sources. 

We could also think about the same group of experienced pastors and the 
content area of sex education using the "learning-as-inquiry" model. Focusing 
on this model, the adult educator would help the pastors relate to the 
various kinds of sex education content available— analysing it, learning 
something about the authors, the validity and the reliability of the 
research that contributed to the content and so cn. Emphasis isn't on 
solving pastor's problems in relation to counseling about sex education, 
but helping him to relate more personally to the content available. 

I think this example also helps to show the overlap that may occur among 
the three models. 

When focusing on the problem-solving approach to counseling problems in 
sex education, the adult educator cculd help the pastors in the process of 
inquiry as they look at the various available content sources that may 
contribute to solving their problems. 

And likewise, using the first example of the intern pastors, they too, could 
be directed in the process of inquiry as they deal with the content they 
need to have to get started in counseling in the field of sex education# 

As you think about this, you'll see other ways that these three learning 
models overlap and indeed become part of each other. The overlap doesn't 




bother me. To me what's important is knowing which learning model fits 
which clientele group and which content at a given time. 

In this paper I've tried to do three things. . .give you some reason why 
we must be concerned with the fundamentals of adult learning, share with 
you seven guidelines for learning, and finally show the relationship of 
these guidelines to three i earning models. 

As Bertrand Russell said, "If you want your problems solved, you must do 
the work yourself." 

Do you think it's time to re-think the fundamentals of adult learning? 

Do you have a set of learning guidelines which help you make decisions 
about your adult education activities? 

Which learning models guide your adult education programs? 
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ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITY FOR EFFECTIVE INSTRUCTION 
IN ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
VALBUR BORGER 

It seems to me that the concerns expressed in the general discussion 
following the last presentation give clear evidence of the kind of need 
to which I wish to address myself today. The vexations expressed by a 
number of you in the audience whom I take to be instructors reveals, I 
think, that you are not getting the support leading to the improving of 
your teaching techniques which I think you deserve, which is proper to the 
complexities of instruction in our time, and which ought to be a major con- 
cern of effective administrative leadership. To clarify and expand, let 
me turn to n\y prepared text. From time to time I will depart from my 
prepared remarks and pursue certain concepts and arguments in a spontan- 
eous manner as I perceive the nature of your reactions. 

About a decade ago, one of our leading governmental figures made the 
following observation: 

One of the paradoxes of an increasingly specialized bureau- 
cratic society is that the qualities rewarded in the rise to 
eminence a 'e less and less the qualities required once eminence 
is reached. Specialization encourages administrative and 
technical skills which are not necessarily related to the vision 
and creativity needed for leadership. The evidence of good 
administration is coordination among the specialized functions 
of a bureaucracy. The task of the executive is to infuse and 
occasionally to transcend routine with purpose. 

The perceptive author was Henry Kissinger. In order to point you more 
directly to the concern I have, I would like to offer one more quotation. 

It is useless to maintain that social process takes place by 
itself, bit by bit, in virtue of the spiritual conditions of 
society at a certain period in its history. It is really a 
leap forward which is only taken when the society has made up 
its mind to try an experiment; this means that the society 
must have allowed itself to be convinced, or at any rate al- 
lowed itself to be shaken; and the shake is always given by 
somebody ! 

This is a quotation to be found in Arnold Toynbee's Study of History . 

What am I driving at? Simply this. The main function and the central re- 
sponsibility of administration in adult education programs is the providing 
of leadership leading to the increasing effectiveness of instruction in the 
classroom or wherever it may take place. Of course there are other concerns 
which are important. By and large these are housekeeping matters which can 
be delegated to specialized personnel who operate apart from instructional 
matters. In public education and in adult education the common assumption 
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has been that teachers alone are responsible for the quality of instruc- 
tion. This assumption has also held that teachers who possess a partic- 
ular subject matter proficiency are also highly competent in a variety of 
instructional strategies. In this time of disturbance when the learning 
needs of millions are critical to the maintenance of the society, nothing 
could be further from the truth. In both public education and adult ed- 
ucation teachers desperately need assistance in order to help them cope 
with serious learning problems. 

Whose responsibility is it then that such help, such direction, such lead- 
ership shall be forthcoming? The logic, to me, is simple. Adult educa- 
tional institutions come into being and exist in order to change learners 
via the medium of instruction.' Therefore, the main concern of administra- 
tors perforce, must be the nature of the instructional program. Who else 
is to tend the shop to see that the appropriate standards are set and the 
necessary strategies are available to meet the needs of learners? 

Leon Lessinger of the Georgia State University gives voice to a growing 
national concern over the quality of education in his definition of edu- 
cational accountability. 



The application of the process of accountability to public 
education is a concrete and practical activity which can be 
used to confront some of our most critical education dilemmas, 
including the reestablishment of confidence in our education 
system. The emphasis of accountability in educational pro- 
grams must be upon what the learner has learned. Too often 
educational managers attempt to explain their activities in 
terms of resources and processes used rather than the learn- 
ing results. The public is beginning to demand "product 
reliability" in terms of learner capabilities. The most public 
aspect of accountability would be independent accomplishment 
audits that report learning results in factual, understand- 
able and meaningful terms. 



As an aspect of what Dr. Lessinger means, I would refer you to the Title 
VIII Rapid Learning Centers Project in the Liberty Eylau School District 
of Texarkana, Texas In which a private company has received a $270,000 
five year grant to employ Innovative methods In teaching reading and math- 
ematics to potential dropouts from the seventh to twelfth grades. What 
is noteworthy, speaking of accountability. Is that the contract was written 
in such a manner that the payments to the company will fluctuate according 
to the performance of the students participating In the program. It is, 

I believe, obvious that no company would venture. into such an arrangement 
unless it possessed reassuring evidence that Its proposed methods would 
work. And, of course, this they knew, since they had seriously and care- 
fully field tested their premises before venturing Into the business of 
instruction. 

In adult education whether or not accountability is to be approached as 
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systematically as in the case above, the adult education administrator is 
fundamentally— inevitably— responsible for the instructional program in 
terms of its quality. This means performance capabilities on the part 
of the learners after instruction has taken place. Our society can no 
longer afford the view that administration is one thing and instruction 
is a specialized thing apart from what the administrator does. 

This responsibility for instructional quality exists for all levels of 
administration. The nature of the involvement ranging from policy to im- 
plementation differs in the hierarchy of administration, but there is no 
- difference in each administrator's assumption that instruction is the 
foremost concern of the organization. The closer that an administrator's 
responsibility lies to the day to day aspects of instruction, the more 
will this administrator provide leadership to teachers for improving in- 
structional strategies, through the implementation of appropriate diag- 
nostic techniques, appropriate learning experiences and appropriate mea- 
suring instruments. The farther the administrator is removed from the day 
to day aspects of instruction the more he will be he’d accountable for the 
performance of the learners, since the choices of curriculum, policy, ob- 
jectives, personnel and appropriateness of learning experiences will re- 
flect his view of what constitutes a viable instructional program. At the 
highest level of administration constant evaluation of learners' perfor- 
mance will determine when ongoing instructional strategies are inappropriate 
and will need to be replaced by innovative approaches. 

This is the problem facing the administrator in adult education programs. 

If one of us presumes to seek and accept the responsibilities of leader- 
ship, then it also has to be presumed that we are capable of devising and 
managing learning environments which will be effective in bringing about 
the changes which learners seek in coming to us. The focus must be upon 
relevant instruction. Not any instruction. The application, deliberately, 
with full knowledge, of that instruction w. ich is indicated by the needs 
of the learners. That instruction which knows, beforehand, what the out- 
comes of learning will be. 

Forty years ago when the American public was still in awe of science and 
when it was still impressionable, the science of education was making its 
rise. Edward Thorndyke delivered himself of the opinion that learning 
was all of the same cloth. An unfortunate utterance. Delivered, undoubt- 
edly, during the warm glow of a public press conference. The effect of 
this, since Thorndyke's reputation was great, and certainly well deserved, 
was to shunt instruction, as a field of scientific inquiry, into the back 
room. Teachers taught and learners learned. The burden of the whole 
business was put on the learner's shoulders. 

It has only been in the last ten years that serious scientific inquiry 
into instruction has been able to demonstrate the superficiality of 
Thorndyke's pronouncement. Contemporary learning theory has demonstrated 
the changing relationships among the variables of objectives, contents, 
experiences and learners. Instead, for example, of learning being all of 
one piece, Robert Gagne has identified eight conditions under which learn- 
ing can and does take place when the instructional strategies are relevant. 
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Gagne also shows how each of the eight alone or in varying combinations can 
be applied to the reduction of specific learning tasks. 

The significance of all this for administrative leadership must be clear, 

Are' your cl i ent 1 s needs for learning really being met? No doubt it is the 
teaching staff which is most directly involved in the implementation of in- 
struction, but as an administrator can you confidently say that your staff 
possesses sufficient instructional sophistication to deal with the complex 
learning problems students bring to adult education classes today? Let me 
add injury to insult. As an administrator do you know that there can be dif- 
ferent instructional strategies for which you might build inservice programs 
to help your staff resolve some of the learning problems their students face? 
When members of your staff present arguments for the adoption of innovative 
procedures in instruction, do you know what they are talking about? 

Let me give you some examples of current developments in instructional stra- 
tegy which, while not widely adopted in our schools, are, nevertheless far 
beyond pilot stages in development. For example, the individualizing of in- 
struction is making rapid incursion into the instructional concepts of elemen- 
tary school teachers and administrators. On this campus, this summer, there 
are secondary school teachers and administrators here to study the applica- 
tion of individualizing of learning to the secondary school situation. Hand 
in hand with the individualizing of instruction is the area of automating 
instruction in order to meet individual needs. Are you aware of the advances 
in reliable technology which have taken place in just the last five years? 

Do you know about the feedback limitations of instructional television and 
how they might be overcome? Can you begin to think of matching the impact of 
Sesame Street upon children with programatic approaches to a similar impact 
upon adults? Do you know about the establishment and operation of learning 
centers? If not, read the Mocker and Sherk article in the June (1970) issue of 
Adult Leadership which deals with the problems of adult basic education. 

The Texarkana project. Sesame Street, individualizing of instruction, the 
development of automation and learning centers are all evidence of a dawning 
awareness in the country that there has to be effective mass education on a 
broad scale if our society is to survive as a humanistic and democratic one. 
Enormous pressures from the public and the federal government are being ex- 
erted upon all levels of education to become relevant to the rapidly changing 
demands of our time. There is no such thing as learning being all of one 
piece. There are many different kinds of learning problems. Perforce, there 
must be the proper application of many different kinds of instructional stra- 
tegies. 

Ira Gordon has developed a paradigm consisting of two models. This paradigm, 

I think, can help to clarify the kind of instructional situation we face. 
Gordon's representation consists of Newtonian man as the central figure in 
nineteenth century thought, and in which, he believes, much of contemporary 
educational practices are still grounded, and Einsteinian man as the central 
figure of that kind of twentieth century thought which has barely been felt 
in the operation of education programs. What is the difference which Gordon 
postulates? I et me show you. 
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Newtonian 



Einsteini an 



-1. Man has fixed intelligence.. 1. Man has modifiable .intelligence,. 



2 . Development is seen as 
orderly unfolding. 



2. Development is seen as modifiable 
in rate and sequence. 



3. Human potential is seen as 
fixed, though undeterminable 
at early ages. 

4. Man possesses a telephone' 
switchboard brain. 



3. Human potential is seen as creat- 
able through transaction with the 
environment. 

4. Man possesses a computer brain. 



5. Man’s energy output is like 
that of a steam engine. 

6. Man possesses a homeostatic 
regulator for drive 
reduction. 

7. Man is inactive until the 
engine is stoked. 



5. Man possesses a nuclear power 
plant. 

6. Man possesses an initial guidance 
and self- feedback motivational 
system. 

7. Man is continuously active. 



The meaning of these differences in ways of conceiving of man has enormous 
significance for the kinds of instructional programs we, as administrators, 
create. Significant in these ways: 

1. In both the setting of learning objectives and in the 
choice of instructional design there will be emphasis 
upon cognitive and affective development. 



2. The relevance of program and the relevance of the learninj 
experiences provided by the instructional design will be 
determined not by the needs of discipline, but by the needs 
of society, of groups, of individuals. 



3. The institutional philosophy will be that of a positive, 
self-fulfilling system in which there will be program 
failures and not learner failures. There will be ac- 
countability to both learner and the general public. 



4. The basic learning unit will not be the classroom alone, 
but will embrace the larger community and all of its 
potentially relevant agents. 



5. The objectives and processes employed in instruction will 
be humanistically oriented toward mechanisms of identity, 
connectedness and powerlessness. 
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6. The evaluation of learning effectiveness (sic) instructional 
effectiveness will emphasize performance in the target-area 
of learning rather upon emphasis in the achieving of grades 

_ and ..credent! als. — — — - 

I thought the Toynbee quotation I used in the beginning of my address 
significant, because I felt that in his historical inquiries he has amply 
postulated ways in which some civilizations are born, mature, age, and un- 
happily, die. In his works Toynbee makes much of the importance in a civil- 
ization of what he refers to as the creative minority. That is, those 
individuals and groups of individuals who are active responders to the 
challenges of their environment. Note I said active responders. Not nec- 
essarily one hundred percent effective responders. By that Toynbee means 
that there are critical times in which some persons will come forward to 
make decisions — he used the word shake. But it will be the quality of the 
shake which will determine the future of the civilization's direction. 

Will it be progressively forward providing a better life for all, or will 
it be a disintegrating society in which only the brutally strong will sur- 
vive. Given the present nature of our tightly organized social structure, 
and also given the institution of education as the social organization means 
for undertaking the modification of individual behaviors, the question must 
be put as to whether the people in charge of educational programs are doing 
any shaking at all and, if so, in what directions. Administrators of edu- 
cation programs bulk large in numbers in our society at the present time. 
They may very well be a part of that creative minority which Toynbee has 
described. That minority whose choices and decisions once made might auger 
well or badly for the future of the civilization of which they are members. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 



Information Sources and Program Planning in Adult Education . Colorado 
Univ., Boulder. Extension Division. EDRS Order Number ED 028 358. Price* 
MF $0.25, HC $1.50 1969. 28p. 

A literature search was made to assess information sources used by adult 
educators in deciding on educational content and format and achieving over- 
all balance within agency programs. Attention was given to the involvement 
of individuals and groups in decision making as well as to certain concep- 
tual factors in the decision making process. Generalizations included the 
following: (1) most information of possible use in program planning arises 
from the social and cultural setting in which the program will exist; (2) 
administrators have a central role in collecting, analyzing, and organizing 
information from the social sciences; (3) the structuring of knowledge for 
adult teaching requires a logical system somewhere between the broad con- 
cerns of adults and the rigorous limits imposed by subject matter; (4) 
experimental findings suggest, but do not dictate, possible educational 
decisions; (5) ranging from broad to specific, the levels of decision mak- 
ing involve determining the community to be served, identifying clientele, 
setting objectives, selecting subject matter and methods, and developing 
a sequence of learning activities. Bibliographic summaries of 16 studies 
are also included. 



Gage, N.L., ed. Handbook of Research on Teaching . National Education 
Association, Washington. Rand McNally and Co., Chicago. June 1963, 1230p. 

Past research on teaching is brought together in this handbook, sunmarized 
and critically analyzed. It is intended as an aid in the training of workers 
in research on teaching. 



Hackel, Alan S. Some Aspects of Teacher and Leader Training and Recruit- 
ment for Higher Adult Education . Paper presented at the National Seminar 
on Adult Education Research (Chicago, February 11-13, 1968.) Ohio State 
Univ., Columbus. Div. of Continuing Education. EDRS Order Number: ED 018 
759. Price: MF $0.25, HC $2.10 February 1968. 40p. 

This report represents a synthesis of the current literature related to the 
topic of teacher and leader training and recruitment rather than an analysis 
of empirical data. In general, the personnel problem in higher adult educa- 
tion is examined from the standpoint of the growth of the field, personnel 
needs, tne need for training, the aims of specialist training at this level, 
and present practices in training and recruitment. In addition, the impli- 
cations for training of the various philosophies of adult education are 
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examined as well as existing professional preparation and internship pro- 
grams. Finally, there is a section dealing with conclusions and recom- 
mendations. While the results of this report are largely heuristic, it 
is believed that from such t as es useful innovations in the practice of 
higher adult education may be developed. 



Knox, Alan B. Critical Appraisal of the Needs of Adults for Educational 
Experiences as a Basis for Program Development. EDRS Order Number: ED 022 
090. Price: MF $0.25, HC $1 .35 25p. 

Concepts of felt need, educational experience, program development, and 
program evaluation are variables significant to the appraisal of adult 
educational needs. Although the existence of a social problem often indi- 
cates that educational needs exist, individual needs are more useful than 
social problems as a basis for program development. Experts and potential 
participants are both important in the appraisal process. The focus of 
this essay suggests the usefulness of distinguishing between ways of meeting 
needs, and indicates that situational adjustments, along with learning, 
educative, and educational adaptations, might be appropriate on various 
occasions. The importance of autonomy and application as distinguishing 
characteristics of adult learners must also be stressed, together with the 
use of methodological rigor and judgmental balance, and the selection of 
needs to which a given agency or program elects to respond. The following 
activi ties might aid in need appraisal— delimiting the scope, describing 
potential participants, setting forth criteria of success, selecting most 
pertinent needs, relating needs to program design, and predicting widespread 
or emerging needs. 



Miller, Marilyn V., ed. On Teaching Adults: An Anthology . Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for Adults, Chicago, Illinois. EDRS Order Number 
ED 028 330. Price: MF $0.50, HC $5.40 May 1960. 106p. 

The bulk of this anthology treats adults as different from adolescents, in 
learning and in other respects, and the resultant demands which these 
differences make upon flexible, conscientious teachers of adults. Three 
essays deal with an overall view of adult education, its challenges, prob- 
lems, and rewards. Other essays are concerned with the position of the 
university in adult education, the pressures upon it from without and 
within, and the philosophy of education, (the nature of knowledge, the 
values of a liberal education, and an evaluation of both teaching and learn- 
ing). Several articles discuss teachers of adults, the types of people 
they are, types of responsibilities they have, and the qualities that are 
appropriate to a good teacher. The nature of the adult, his roles, atti- 
tudes, learning abilities— as well as general principles of good teaching 
of adults, including how adult teaching differs from other kinds of teach- 
ing and the limits of pedagogical authority— are also considered. 
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Mocker, Donald W. and Sherk, John. "Developing a Learning Center in ABE." 

In Adult Leadership ; vl9 n2 p48-50, 61-62. June 1970 

Individually prescribed learning programs are essential for the under- 
educated adult. Guidelines for the development of an ABE Learning Center 
cover the training of teachers for this new approach and, with the teacher's 
help, the development of the curriculum by the student himself as he goes. 
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NOTE ON AVAILABILITY 



Many documents listed in this booklet are available in one or more re- 
production forms including hard copy and microfiche. Hard copy is a paper 
photo copy or facsimile of the original document. It has a paper cover 
and is not hard bound. The print size is 70% of the original. Microfiche 
is a reproduction on a 4 x 6 inch sheet of fi In with up to 70 images, 
each representing a page of the original document. The titles are eye- 
readable, but a standard microfiche reader is required to enlarge the 
images for reading purposes. 

Please follow these instructions precisely when ordering. 

Orders from EDRS 



Only those documents identified with an "ED" number may be ordered from 
EDRS. The following information should be furnished: 

The "ED" number (title need not be given); 

The type of reproduction desired — microfiche or hard copy; 
The number of copies being ordered. 

Payment must accompany orders totaling less than $5.00. Add a handling 
charge of 50 cents to all orders. Include applicable local state sales 
tax or submit tax exemption certificate. 

Send to: ERIC Document Reproduction Service 

National Cash Register Company 
4936 Fairmont Avenue 
Bethesda, Maryland 20014 



Only those documents identified with an "AD" or "PB" number may be 
ordered from the National Technical Information Service (formerly known 
as the Clearinghouse for Federal Scientific and Technical Information). 
The following information should be furnished: 

The "AD" or "PB" number (title need not be given); 

The type of reproduction desired — microfiche or hard copy; 
The number of copies being ordered. 

Payment must accompany all orders. Check or money order made payable to 
the National Technical Information Service is acceptable. 

Send to: National Technical Information Service 

Operations Division 
Springfield, Virginia 22151 
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